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Illustrated with 50 photogravures. 2 vols. Crown 8vo.. 
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HERE are many books about India, but for the most part they tell the reader too 

little or else are technical works or bulky ponderous volumes,, . Mr. Forbes-Lind- 

say’s work, ‘‘India, Past and Present,’’ within a moderate compass ‘supplies a 

comprehensive view of one of the most ancient and interesting countries in the world, 

with accurate information as to its past and present condition and picturesque glimpses 
of its fascinating history. . 

It is written from a personal knowledge acquired during the author’s years of resi- 
dence in different parts of the Indian Empire supplemented by a thorough study of the 
works of the best authorities. There is no other popular work covering the same ground 
and the reader will acquire a general idea of the whole country in its, physical charac- 
teristics; its diversified and often magnificent scenery; its 1emarkable temples and 
palaces and other buildings; its antiquities; the many races. by-which it has been 
peopled ; and its extremely interesting history. 
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THE 


UNITED SERVICE 


EDITED BY L. R. HAMERSLY. 


DECEMBER, 1903. 


AN INDIAN PRINCESS. 


Nor long after the confirmation of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
in 1848, a detachment of United States troops marched westward 
from the Rio Grande Valley along the thirty-fifth parallel, seeking a 
place to establish a military station for the purpose of checking, if 
possible, the almost constant depredations made by Navajo Indians 
upon the Mexican settlements on the banks of the “Bravo.” 

The detachment halted for awhile at Mal Pais among the lava 
beds, and after a period of fruitless watching at that place for the 
passing of predatory bands of Indians, pushed on westward. It halted 
next at Ojo del Oso, near the foot of the Zuni Mountains, and finally 
going still further west, located permanently at Fort Defiance, in 
cantonments built on an open plain near the eastern entrance to the 
famous Canon Bonito. 

The place selected for the erection of the cantonments lay in the 
midst of the great grazing grounds of the Navajoes, over which their 
immense herds of horses and flocks of sheep roamed at will, feeding 
upon the rich grama grass indigenous to that region, and far famed 
- for its nutritive qualities. 

The Indians were much inclined to resent the location of the sol- 
diers among them, and soon became restless and threatening. They 
had been at war with the Mexicans from time immemorial, and had 
come to regard their predatory excursions upon the Rio Grande settle- 
ments as an inherent and sacred privilege, which only their enemies 
would in justice be inclined to dispute. They exhibited their dis- 
pleasure therefore at the presence of the soldiers in every way possible, 
short of actual hostilities, and became a constant source of annoyance 
to the troops. 


ee 
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The officer in command watched these indications of a coming 
struggle with much concern, and eventually surrounded the canton- 
ments with a strong chain of sentinels and outposts, to provide against 
a. possible surprise. In the mean while he employed every means 
within his power to conciliate the Indians and assure them of the 
friendship of the Americans. His efforts, however, were entirely 
without success, and both the troops and the Navajoes finally rested 
upon their arms, waiting with much anxiety for the apparently in- 
evitable spark that would set the smouldering fires aflame. 

Among the officers of the garrison, a young lieutenant, recently 
“joined” from the Academy at West Point, exhibited, probably, as 
much restlessness as the Indians themselves. He chafed incessantly 
at the restraints imposed upon the officers and men, confining them to 
the grounds about the cantonments, and longed for war, that he might 
“see service,” or for peace, that he might indulge in visiting the 
Indian encampments near by, and in hunting. 

The young officer possessed a remarkably fine personal appearance, 
and his manners were courteous and pleasing. He excelled, however, 
in no other direction, and had been barely able from time to time to 
maintain his place in his class at the Academy. 

He was a dreamer and more given to speculations of a romantic 
character than to study or the practical affairs of every day life. 
His mind dwelt largely upon the wonderful adventures of impossible 
heroes in the world of fiction, and he dismissed as unworthy of his 
attention the hard earned achievements of men who had fought their 
way to fame in the commonplace struggles of life. He called himself 
“a soldier of fortune,” and awaited with impatience the time when 
some great opportunity would thrust itself upon him that would im- 
mortalize his name. ' 

His attention was not especially directed to the accomplishment of 
great deeds in the line of his profession, but rather to other fields in 
which his romantic tendencies could have greater play. He was 
accustomed to fancy that some Quixotical happenings would some 
day overtake him, in which he would figure as a hero, and by some 
personal act become possessed of great wealth and fame. Some fair 
princess in distress, he believed, would some time cross his path and 
crave his assistance, thus affording the opportunity for some great 
deed that would bring him untold riches and abundant honors. 

These morbid impressions, born of a fertile imagination and culti- 
vated by an extensive reading of fiction, impelled him constantly to look 
for impracticable results in the plain, every day affairs of his life, and 
to expect at least a ray of romantic coloring in whatever befell him. 
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The routine duties of the cantonments greatly distressed him be- 
cause of the narrow field they afforded for the play of his fancies, and 
the common labors they imposed. He chafed incessantly over the 
restraints placed upon him and longed to escape to a life of greater 
freedom that he might hasten to meet the romantic opportunities he 
was sure were awaiting him somewhere in the world. 

Influenced by these unfortunate impressions to a dislike of his 
military duties, he sought relief from them when opportunity offered, 
by visiting the outposts surrounding the cantonments, where he re- 
mained often for hours at a time watching the hill and mountain tops 
about him for the appearance of the small tongues of smoke which the 
Indians were accustomed to employ in signaling with each other. 

On the occasion of one of these visits his attention was attracted 
as he hurried along the side of the naked mountain, to a beautiful 
piece of obsidian that lay glittering in the sun at his feet. He picked 
up the fragment and, looking further among the pebbles that covered 
the ground before him, found several bright garnets and some fine 
specimens of moss agate. Continuing the search he wandered un- 
consciously past the outpost he had intended to visit, having followed 
a face of the mountain concealed from the view of the sentinel on 
watch. Naturally intense in the execution of whatever attracted his 
fancy, he entered earnestly upon the search in which he was now 
engaged, forgetful of the orders of his commanding officer prohibiting 
him from going beyond the guarded lines, and of the personal danger 
he incurred by doing so. He had gone nearly a mile beyond the 
outpost and was still moving slowly forward, searching the ground 
as he went, when a slight rustling noise in a cluster of broken rocks 
before him suddenly diverted his attention. Hastily drawing his pistol 
from its holster, he cautiously advanced towards the rocks, expecting 
each moment to see a deer or a wolf spring from its cover and dash 
away down. the side of the mountain. Watching intently as he ad- 
vanced he suddenly found himself gazing into a pair of black, piercing 
eyes, visible through a small crevice in the rocks. Acting upon the 
impression that the eyes belonged to some wild animal in hiding, he 
hastily raised his pistol and was about to shoot when the eyes sud- 
denly disappeared from his view. Springing forward he ran to the 
rocks and, climbing upon one of them overlooking the crevice through 
which the eyes had appeared, discovered to his intense surprise an 
Indian woman crouching down at the foot of the rocks in an effort 
to conceal herself from his view. The young man put up his pistol 
and sat down on the rock. 
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“I came within an ace of shooting you,” he said finally. “What 
are you hiding for?” 

The woman made no reply, but, turning towards him, revealed 
to his earnest gaze a terror stricken face that struck him instantly as 
remarkable for its beauty. He sprang down at once from the rock 
and stood beside her. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “Let us be friends.” 

She looked at him eagerly for a moment, and then at length 
gathering confidence from his manner, arose to her feet and stood be- 
side him. She was tall and symmetrical in form and still in her girl- 
hood. He offered her his hand, but she declined to take it. 

“Do you speak American?” he asked, employing the term in com- 
mon use among the Indians to designate the English language. 

He repeated the question, but the woman made no response, and 
the troubled expression that rested upon her. face gave plain indica- 
tion that she did not comprehend what he said. It occurred to him 
presently that she might possibly have acquired some knowledge of 
Spanish through captive peons or wandering traders, and venturing 
upon the use of a somewhat limited vocabulary of that language, which 
he had acquired while a cadet at the Academy, he again attempted to 
assure her of his friendship. 

He had probably given greater attention to the acquirement of a 
speaking knowledge of Spanish while at the National Military School, 
than to any other branch of his studies. To be able to speak in the 
language of poets and lovers, as he fondly designated the Spanish 
tongue, appealed strongly to his peculiar trend of thought, and in- 
duced application that would not otherwise have been given. To 
be able to use the courtly speech of the grandees of Castile and Aragon, 
he argued, would be a passport to royalty itself, and might possibly 
some time afford the means of intercourse between himself and some 
dark-eyed houri he was sure awaited his coming somewhere. 

The face of the woman brightened quickly as he spoke to her in 
Spanish, and when he again extended his hand she came closer to 
him and placed her hand in his, passively. 

“We are friends,” he said hesitatingly, somewhat in doubt as to the 
exact meaning of the words he employed. She looked timidly in his 
face for an instant and smiled faintly, either in response to his asser- 
tion of friendship, or at his poor Spanish; he was somewhat in doubt 
which. She answered him directly, however, in the affirmative. 

“Yes,” she said, “I hope we are friends.” 

“Oh, certainly we are friends,” he said earnestly, and then, after 
a brief pause, he continued, speaking slowly and laboriously. “I am 
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glad to have met you and sorry that I cannot stop and talk with you 
for awhile. Our people are trying to be enemies with each other, you 
know, and I must hasten to return.” 

He made no effort, however, to go, and still holding her hand in 
his own gazed at her almost rudely. Her hair was dark as the wing 
of a raven, and her face was almost as white as his own. Her 
features were regular and attractive, and her manner seemed pleasing. 
But above all, her dark, lustrous eyes especially attracted his attention 
and impressed him as wonderfully tender and expressive. 

“I must go,” he said again. “Some of your kind people might 
discover me here,” he continued, “and insist on my hurried departure.” 

He turned about as if to depart, and had already taken a step 
forward, when he found himself once more gazing into the woman’s 
upturned face. 

“Let us sit down for a moment,” he said, impulsively; “I will go 
directly,” and approaching a moss-covered stone that lay on the ground 
near by, he sat down upon it and motioned the woman, to sit beside 
him. She refused, however, to sit down and remained standing near 
him. 

“What are you doing here in the rocks?” he inquired. 

“Nanteen had a trap set for the conies,” she replied, “and came to 
see if one had been caught.” : . 

As she talked the young man observed her more critically, if 
possible, than before. Her hands, he could see at a glance, were small 
and shapely, but were sadly in need of a brush and a towel to make 
them presentable. Her feet, he observed, were covered by much worn 
moccasins, while her naked toes appeared in places through rents in 
the deerskin leather of which the moccasins were made. Her leggins 
hung slovenly about her ankles, and her skirt of coarse woolen cloth, 
made in a native loom, clung untidily about her person. 

The favorable impression previously made upon the young man, 
by the beautiful face of the woman, faded quickly away before this 
discouraging ensemble. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed, speaking slowly to himself. “What 
more cruel fate could possibly overtake a civilized man than to be 
tied for life to such a creature?” 

The woman turned towards him inquiringly. 

“It is nothing,” he said in Spanish. “I was thinking aloud. But 
I must surely go now,” he continued. “I have already remained too 
long.” 

He rose quickly to his feet and was about to turn away when he 
found himself once more gazing into the woman’s eyes. The gaze, 
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hurried as it was, proved sufficient to change the whole current of his 
impressions, and acting under an impulse which he found himself 
unable to control, he seized her hand and kissed it fervently. 

The woman seemed dazed for a moment and gazed earnestly in 
the officer’s face, like one in a dream. Suddenly, however, as the 
meaning of the act appeared to dawn upon her mind, she cast her 
eyes in great confusion to the ground. 

“T must go now,” he repeated again. “But tell me,” he said 
earnestly, “may I come to see you again?” 

The words had scarcely escaped from his lips when a long-drawn, 
halfsuppressed cry arose from the valley below them. The woman 
instantly seized the young man by the arm, and pointing in the direc- 
tion of the outpost, exclaimed hurriedly: 

“Go, quick! The father comes to watch the soldiers, and calls for 
Nanteen.” 

In her eagerness she started herself, going in the direction she 
had indicated, pulling the young man after her by the hand. Leading 
the way she passed rapidly under the cover of trees and rocks, until 
at length on reaching a thicket of half-grown trees and bushes, almost 
within sight of the outpost, she stopped abruptly, and turning to her 
companion, pushed him gently forward. 

“Go, quick !” she said. 

“May I come again?” he repeated. 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed it. 

“May I come?” he asked once more. 

“Yes,” she consented at last. “When the dove coos in the thicket 
you may come. You may answer with the caw of the raven.” 

She pushed him forward as she spake, and urged him to leave her. 
He turned at last and walked away along the side of the mountain, 
gradually ascending to its summit, and presently found himself under 
protection of the outpost. He glanced back frequently as he moved 
along, before he lost sight of the place where he had left the woman. 
Once he caught a faint view of her beyond the thicket, but when next 
he looked she had disappeared eritirely from view. 

The adventure of the young officer was in full accord with his 
peculiar fancies and afforded the opening chapter, he believed, of 
some thrilling experiences that would eventually lead to the discovery 
of a princess in the Indian woman, and ennoble himself as her deliverer 
from savage captivity. 

“She is to coo as a dove,” he said to himself, “and I am to caw as 
a raven.” 
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The cooing and the cawing, he reflected, should be accomplished 
as true to nature as possible, in order that attention might not be 
attracted by imperfect imitations. He began therefore at once to 
caw as he walked along, awakening the echoes among the trees and 
the rocks with his imitations of the bird of ill omen. 

He promised himself as he hurried forward that he would visit 
the woman again on the following day, but some military duties were 
imposed upon him early on the following morning that kept him con- 
stantly employed within the cantonments for several days. At last, 
however, he found himself temporarily free from all military require- 
ments, and hastening to the outpost questioned the men, hurriedly, 
about their duties, and what, if anything unusual, had attracted their 
attention. 

“There’s nothing unusual,” said the sergeant in charge, “unless it 
may be the cooing of a dove down in the thicket yonder. It has been 
cooing steadily for an hour or more.” 

The young man thanked the sergeant for the information he had 
given and hastened away towards the cantonments. As soon as he 
had passed out of view of the outpost he immediately changed his 
course, and under cover of trees and overhanging rocks proceeded as 
rapidly as he could walk in the direction of the thicket. So intent 
was he upon his purpose to hasten to the interview with the woman, 
that he forgot to imitate the notes of the raven, on the way, and 
rushed almost breathless and without any previous warning into the 
thicket, where he presently found the object of his search in hiding, 
awaiting his coming. 

“The dove has cooed for three days,” she said reproachfully. 

“T am sorry,” he replied, “but I could not come sooner.” 

She looked like a queen as she stood before him apparently trying 
to be angry with him for his. delay. 

She had evidently prepared for his coming and had dressed herself 
with care, in the hope that she might please him. She wore a pair of 
new, well-fitting moccasins, embroidered with colored threads split 
from the bark of the wild aloe tree, to represent birds and flowers and 
plants. Her moccasins were joined at their tops to a pair of snow- 
white leggins that extended to her knees, and disappeared under the 
lower folds of a short skirt of native cloth. A beautiful blanket de- 
pended from her shoulders, and was held in its place by a buckskin 
belt studded with buttons of silver. Her long, black hair was gathered 
together in a braid at her back, where it was held in place by a highly 
colored ribbon of native weaving. 
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The lieutenant was evidently greatly pleased at the neat and pic- 
turesque appearance of the girl, and seizing her hand kissed it re- 
peatedly. 

They sat down directly quite near to each other on a moss-covered 
stone, saying but little during the few moments the interview lasted, 
but supremely happy in each other’s company. 

The young man had employed whatever time he could spare from 
his military duties during the previous few days in the study of his 
Spanish grammar, and had memorized several new words and phrases. 

“You are beautiful,” he ventured, “and I like you very much.” 

She quietly placed her hand within his, but made no reply. 

There are few things in life that do not combine the bitter with 
the sweet, and the undesirable with that which is desirable. The 
present occasion afforded no exception to the rule. The woman was 
certainly beautiful in features and perfect in physical form, but the 
odors of the lodge clung offensively to her scant garments, and the 
fact that she stood greatly in need of a bath was painfully apparent 
to the young gentleman. But her habits of personal cleanliness, he 
reflected, were governed by her environments, and if they were at 
fault, as her present condition seemed to imply, a change would 
doubtless follow when these environments were supplanted by others. 
At all events, her hibits should be borne with patiently until means 
could be found to correct them. 

A breath of air suddenly swept a lock of hair from the woolen 
ribbon of native weaving that had bound it at the back of her head. 
She raised her hand quickly and smoothed it back in its place. As she, 
did so an indistinct scar upon her temple attracted the attention of her 
companion. 

“That is a strange mark,” he said as he placed his finger upon it. 
“Tt is a perfect capital letter R.” 

“And what is a perfect capital letter R?”’. she asked. 

“A character,” he replied, “that Americans. use in writing and 
printing upon paper.” 

The woman evidently failed to comprehend the explanation that 
had been given her, and a troubled expression rested for a moment 
upon her face. 

“T hope Nanteen will comprehend some time,” said the officer. 

“I hope so,” she replied, “if it will please mi amigo.” 

“You call me your ‘friend,’” he said, earnestly. “Why not call me 
your dear?” 

“Mi querido, then,” she replied quickly. 

“That pleases me better.” 
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“When peace comes,” said the officer, “I will meet you here often.” 

“But peace will not come,” she said after a brief pause. “The 
Navajoes are already on the way to hide their herds of horses and 
flocks of sheep in Cafion de Chelly.” 

“What foolish people!” exclaimed the officer. “Don’t they know 
that war with the Americans means the loss of their herds and their 
flocks wherever they may hide them ?” 

“No, no,” she replied quickly, “the warriors will fight hard and 
the Americans will be driven away. The dove will coo in the thicket 
day after day,” she said pathetically, as she turned her tear stained 
face towards him, “but no answer will come from mi querido.” 

“Nanteen must not permit her people to deceive her,” said the 
lieutenant earnestly. “The warriors are but a handful, and the 
Americans are more numerous than the leaves on the trees. If the 
Navajoes go to war they will be killed and wounded, every one, and 
will lose all their great herds of horses and flocks of sheep.” 

“No, no!” she repeated earnestly, “that cannot be.” 

She buried her face in her hands and wept aloud. The young man 
tried to console her, and withdrawing her hands from her face kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Listen!” he said. “Come with me to the fort, and I will find a home 
there for you.” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed eagerly. “The people would hate Nan- 
teen, and when mi.querido is driven away with his soldiers, they . 
would be angry with her.” 

She struggled to her feet and began to move away from him. 

“T must go,” she said. “The mother will wonder what has become 
of Nanteen.” 

Turning about finally, she hastened down the side of the mountain 
followed by the young man, who continued to beseech her not to leave 
him, helping out his imperfect speech by signs and gesticulations. 

“No, no!” she repeated, ““Nanteen must go now. Adios, mi querido. 
Adios.” 

It occurred to him finally as the woman hastened away, that so 
beautiful a creature could not possibly long escape the notice of the 
young warriors of her tribe, and that she might be sold, according to: 
the custom of her people, before he would be able to see her again. 
Calling, therefore, once more he besought her not to leave him. 

“Come back,” he cried, “come back. If you go with your people 
they will sell you.” 

“No, no,” she replied confidently. “The father is kind and Nanteen 
will not be sold. The mother is old,” she continued, “and needs help 
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in the lodge. If peace comes the dove will coo again in the thicket. 
Adios, mi querido. Adios.” 

She disappeared finally among the trees near the foot of the moun- 
tain, running as she went to escape the further importunities of her 
pursuer. 

The young man continued the pusuit for awhile after the woman 
had disappeared; hoping she would stop until he could overtake her, 
and that he would be able to persuade her at last to go with him to the 
fort. He was moving rapidly along following the direction the woman 
had taken, when an arrow suddenly whizzed past his face so close to 
his cheek that the feather burned the flesh as it passed. Turning 
quickly aside he sought shelter behind a great juniper tree that stood 
near, and drawing his pistol from its holster prepared to defend him- 
self. After some time had elapsed he ventured to look cautiously 
about the trunk of the tree in an effort to discover if possible, who his 
assailant might be, and where he had established himself. His face had 
scarcely appeared at the side of the tree when an iron barbed arrow 
struck viciously close above his head, carrying away a handful of bark 
and filling his eyes with dust. His first impulse was to spring from 
the cover of the tree and rush upon his enemy for a hand to hand en- 
counter, but he was led to reflect before he carried the impulse into 
execution, that he might possibly be wounded in the battle that would 
follow, in which event the fact would be developed on his return to 
the fort, that he had violated the orders of the officer in command by 
_ going outside of the lines, and his career in the army might in conse- 
quence be brought to an ignominous close. Besides, it occurred to 
him, that it would be difficult to explain why he was pursuing an 
Indian woman when the attack upon him was made. He was by no 
means lacking in animal courage, and if he had not been restrained 
by the conditions that now appealed to his prudence, a bloody conflict 
would doubtless have speedily occurred. There seemed to be no other 
course open to him but to remain where he was, on the defensive, and 
effect his escape in the best manner possible. 

The time passed slowly and the young man became very impatient 
over his enforced delay. At length he ventured again to expose his 
head, and to take a hasty glance in the direction of his enemy. The 
exposure failed this time to draw an arrow from his assailant, and the 
young man, gathering confidence, gradually moved out from the cover 
of the tree and stood finally quite unprotected in the open. It seemed 
evident now, he reasoned, as he stood thus for some time looking cau- 
tiously about him, that the attack had been made to prevent his further 
pursuit of the woman, and to frighten him away. Thankful that his 
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imprudence had occasioned no more serious results, he turned about 
finally and began to move slowly up the side of the mountain. He had 
scarcely begun the ascent when suddenly three or four arrows in 
quick succession flew past him. The first broke through the rim of 
his hat, and the next tore the skirt of his coat, making a slight wound 
in his side as it passed. He turned about hastily and sprang once 
more to the cover of the tree he had just left. His enemy uttered a 
yell of delight at what he apparently believed to be an exhibition of 
cowardice upon the part of the officer, and abandoning his conceal- 
ment ran hastily towards him to capture or kill him. As he came 
near, the officer’s attention was attracted by the sound of his approach, 
and glancing about the tree he discovered a warrior advancing upon 
him. The challenge for battle thus offered vanished all thought of 
prudence on the part of the young officer, and springing out instantly 
from his cover he stood ready to meet his assailant. The Indian was 
taken completely by surprise at the unexpected appearance of the 
lieutenant, but he managed almost instantly to discharge a couple of 
arrows at him. Fortunately the missiles flew wide of their intended 
mark, and before the warrior could fix another arrow to his bow the 
officer fired upon him with his pistol and felled him to the ground. 

At the instant the officer fired three Navajo warriors came in sight, 
hurying up from the valley, evidently on their way to the summit to 
watch for the possible movements of the soldiers from the canton- 
ments. Attracted by the sound of the pistol, the warriors moved 
cautiously forward until at last they caught sight of the officer hurry- 
ing up the side of the mountain. They started instantly in pursuit, 
encouraging each other by battle cries as they ran, and occasionally 
discharging an arrow at the fugitive when he came into view. They 
_ had come quite close upon him when he succeeded at last in reaching a 

cluster of rocks that seemed to offer means of concealment and pro- 
tection. Turning instantly about after he had entered the place, the 
officer rested his hand in which his pistol was grasped, upon one of 
the rocks and fired upon the Indian who led the pursuit. The warrior 
tumbled headlong to the ground at the instant the pistol was discharged, 
but recovering presently from the shock of the wound he had received, 
crawled aside under cover of the trunk of a fallen tree, to which his 
comrade had preceded him. 

The early shades of evening were fast coming on when the lieuten- 
ant found shelter among the rocks. He felt well assured as he looked 
about him that the Indians would not attempt to attack him at close 
quarters while he remained in so defensible a place, but there was dan- 
ger that they might be reinforced and able to surround him if he re- 
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mained long where he was. He determined therefore to leave the 
rocks as soon as the darkness would cover his movements and fight 
his way back, if necessary, to the cantonments. 

The darkness had scarcely fallen when he was suddenly startled. 
by the barely audible coo of a dove, apperently coming from the log 
behind which the warriors had sought protection. He was not well 
acquainted with the habits of the bird, but it struck him at once as. 
peculiar that it had uttered its plaintive notes at night and in such close 
proximity to the warriors. It could not possibly have been made by 
the woman, he reasoned, for it came from the place where the war- 
riors lay concealed awaiting his appearance to attack him. In a 
moment again the cry was repeated, and as he watched intently through 
an opening among the rocks, he perceived a dark form leave the log 
and slowly advance towards him. He raised his pistol and steadying 
the hand that held it upon the rock before him took deliberate aim at 
the object as it approached. It became evident as the object came 
more distinctly into view that it was a human being; some friendly 
warrior possibly, he hoped, who was coming to show him a way of 
escape. Suddenly something in the walk and carriage of his approach- 
ing visitor awakened a recognition that had just begun to dawn, and 
hastily placing his pistol in its holster he sprang from the rocks and 
clasped the woman in his arms. 

“This way, quick,” she cried. “The wounded warrior has gone 
down in the valley and the others have left the log and gone to hide on 
the side of the mountain between the rocks and the fort, to await the 
coming of the soldier when he attempts to return to his people. The 
wounded Navajo will send other warriors. There is no time to lose.” 

She caught the officer by the hand and led him hurriedly down the 
side of the mountain towards the valley, seeking in the darkness for an 
unfrequented trail, with which she was familiar, that ran along the 
base of the mountain and gradually ascended to the summit, some 
distance beyond the cantonments. 

“The father has gone with the warriors,” she said, as they moved 
rapidly along, “to look for the soldier, and there was no one but Nan- 
teen to search for a horse that had strayed. When the wounded war- 
rior reaches the valley,” she continued, “other warriors will come to 
surround the place where the soldier hid himself in the rocks.” 

She had scarcely ceased to speak when a slight noise, a short dis- 
tance below them, suddenly attracted her attention and caused her to 
stop. As she stood quietly listening by the side of her companion, the 
sound of human voices in conversation finally reached her. 
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“Two warriors are coming,” she said, and turning quickly aside 
she hastened to a low, wide spreading, hemlock tree whose thick 
branches reached the ground, and pulling the officer after her forced 
herself beneath it. 

The woman and her companion had scarcely effected their conceal- 
ament when the warriors whom they had heard conversing made their 
appearance. They were moving slowly forward, evidently unac- 
quainted with the ground, and waiting for some indication to guide 
them to the place where their services might be needed. They stopped 
within a few feet of the place where the object of their search lay 
«concealed, and stood listening, apparently for some signal from their 
people. 

“The cry of the coyote,” said one of the warriors, “will call for 
help, and the how! of the wolf will tell that the soldier has been found.” 

The tree under which the woman and her companion lay concealed 
was a small one, and the place they occupied was scarcely large enough 
‘to accomodate them both. The lieutenant, especially, found but scant 
room, and in moving slightly to obtain a more comfortable position, 
broke a small twig under his arm. 

“Mera!” whispered the woman, “the mere turn of a leaf might 
betray us.” 

The warriors turned quickly towards the tree, and were about to 
look under the branches to. discover, if possible, what had caused the 
noise that had attracted their attention, when another warrior suddenly 
made his appearance, moving cautiously along on the farther side of 
the tree. 

“Ugh!” ejaculated one of the Navajoes. “The moccasins of the 
warriors have grown heavy since the Americans came, and twigs break 
under their feet as they walk.” 

He seemed indignant at so palpable an offence for a warrior, and 
passed on slowly with his companion, murmuring something as he 
went about the light-footed companions of his youth, whose step was 
as soft and noiseless as the tread of the cony. The warrior who had 
-appeared on the other side of the tree joined them presently, and went 
forward with them to assist in capturing the soldier, “who,” he said, 
“had ventured alone on the war path against them, and had been 
discovered while pursuing a woman.” 

As soon as the warriors had passed out of sight, Nanteen and her 
‘companion emerged from their place of concealment and once more 
moved down the side of the mountain, searching for the trail that led 
-along the valley. They found it at last, and had started to follow it 
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in the direction of the cantonments, when the sound of approaching 
footsteps again suddenly arrested their attention. 

“It is a soldier,” whispered the officer. “I can hear the steady 
tramp of his heavy shoes on the trail.” 

“We must take no chances,” said the woman, and, drawing the 
lieutenant aside, she compelled him to hide with her behind the body 
of a great tree that stood near the trail. 

The tramping steadily drew nearer and at length, when it seemed 
almost upon them, the woman sprang suddenly from her place of con- 
cealment with an exclamation of delight. 

“Tt is the horse,” she cried, “that strayed from the herd.” 

She captured the animal without much trouble, and leading him to 
a tree not far from the trail, proceeded to tether him by means of a 
lariat that trailed from his neck. 

“When Nanteen returns to the hogan with the horse,” she said, 
“the mother will praise her because she persisted so long in searching 
for the animal and found him at last.” 

As soon as the horse had been tethered, the officer and his com- 
panion returned to the trail, and once more proceeded in the direction 
of the cantonments. 

“The trail follows the valley,” said the woman, “and the distance 
to the fort is great. But we cannot go up the side of the mountain,” 
she continued, “without danger of being discovered.” 

They moved on in silence for a long time, gradually ascending the 
valley, and at length reached a point from which the lights of the 
fort could be seen. 

“There is no further need of Nanteen’s assistance,” said the woman. 
“The trail goes straight to the doors of the fort, and mi querido will 
soon be among his people. The warriors will watch now in vain for 
the soldier. Adios, mi querido. Adios.” 

She was in haste to leave him, and had turned about to go when 
he seized her by her arm and began to urge her to remain with him. 

“You must not return to those miserable savages,” he pleaded. 
“I will find a home for you in the fort, and——.” 

“No. No!” she exclaimed, interrupting him eagerly. “Nanteen 
must return to her people,” and, tearing herself from his grasp, she 
fled away in the darkness and quickly passed out of his sight. 

But a few days elapsed after the lieutenant’s adventure when the 
threatened war broke out between the Americans and the Navajoes, 
and for more than a year raged with great fury and cruelty, resulting 
eventually in the loss by the Indians of all their great flocks of sheep 
and herds of horses, and in the final capture of the entire tribe. 
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As soon as all armed resistance to the American troops had ceased, 
a camp was established near Cafion Bonito, to which all the Indian 
captives were taken. 

It became then at once a vital question to all concerned, including 
the Americans, the Mexicans on the Rio Grande, and the Indians 
themselves, what should be done with the prisoners. The army officers 
on the ground were almost unanimous in the belief that if the Navajoes 
were given their liberty again they would speedily return to their old 
haunts in the mountains, and the war would be renewed at no very 
distant day. Y 

It was decided at last by the authorities in Washington that the 
views of the officers on the ground were in the main correct, and in 
due time orders were issued directing the removal of the Indians by 
slow, well chosen marches, to the military reservation at Fort Sum- 
ner, on the Canadian River, several hundred miles distant from their 
former homes. 

The young officer made repeated efforts to gain admission to the 
camp of the Navajo prisoners while they remained at Cajion Bonito, 
but the rules were rigid, and he failed to obtain the desired permission. 
Had he gone to the officer in charge of the camp and told him frankly 
why he desired permission to enter, his request would doubtless have 
been granted. But, while he loved the woman dearly and intended 
in time to make her his wife, he feared to encounter the criticisms of 
his friends in the cantonments, and hesitated to make his intentions 
known. He walked daily around the camp, watching the people as 
they moved about within the lines of the guard, hoping to obtain a 
view of the woman, but all his efforts were fruitless. He tried to imi- 
tate the notes of the raven at various times, but there was no cooing 
of the dove in response. 

Returning one day from the camp, he was delighted to meet Bar- 
boncito, the head chief of the nation, who had been paroled by the 
officer in command and permitted to go where he pleased, in view of 
the fact that he had opposed the war and had refused to join his people 
in their struggle with the Americans. 

“T am glad to meet you,” said the lieutenant, shaking him by the 
hand as he spake. “Can you tell me,” he asked in Spanish, “whether 
Nanteen, a young Navajo woman, is among the prisoners in the 
camp ?” ; 

The old chief was unable to converse in the English language, and 
his knowledge of Spanish was limited. In common, however, with 
all the Indians in the southwestern part of the United States, he had 
a smattering of Spanish and could comprehend at least a part of any 
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ordinary conversatign held in that tongue. He struggled, however, for 
some time with the question the lieutenant had asked him before he 
ventured to reply. 

“T know not,” he said at length. 

“I saw her once in the valley beyond the cantonments,” said the 
officer evasively, “and I believe she is a prisoner now in the camp. 
She is tall and graceful,” he continued enthusiastically. “As beautiful 
as Venus, and as regal in her bearing as the Graces.” 

“T know not,” repeated the chief, evidently unable to comprehend 
what was said. 

“A young girl,” persisted the officer. “An only child in the lodge 
‘of her mother. Unmarried and——” 

“There is no such woman in the camp,” interrupted the chief, com- 
prehending at last the inquiry of the officer. “The white chief must 
be mistaken,” he continued, and turning about he walked away in 
the direction of the Indian camp. 

“The miserable old savage,” exclaimed the lieutenant indignantly, 
as he watched the chief walking slowly away. “A beautiful woman 
like Nanteen,” he continued vigorously, “would awaken the admira- 
tion of an idiot, and here is a chief among her own people who says 
he don’t know her.” 

He turned about, with an expression of disgust on his face, and 
hastily made his way towards the cantonments, murmuring to himself 
as he went in terms of contempt for the miserable old savage who had 
doubtless often seen Nanteen in the camp and had failed to be im- 
pressed by her magnificent beauty and queenly deportment. 

The day came at last when the Indian prisoners were to start upon 
their long journey to their new homes on the Canadian. They were 
arranged in a long column of men, women and children, mostly on 
foot, and at a word of command from the officer in charge, the motley 
caravan set out on its sad pilgrimage. 

The young man stood by the side of the trail as the column passed 
along, gazing intently into every face as the prisoners trudged slowly 
past him. The column had nearly gone by when he suddenly caught 
sight of the woman. Her face was haggard and beyond expression, 
exhibiting evidences of intense suffering of both body and mind. Her 
garments were in rags and covered with dirt, and an infant was 
strapped at her back. She sobbed aloud when she caught sight of 
the young man, and extended her hand towards him, but made no 
effort to leave the column to meet him. He hastened towards her, but 
she repelied him. 
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“They sold me,” she cried. “They were dying of hunger in the 
cafion and they sold Nanteen for food. Adios, mi amigo. Adios.” 

And weeping convulsively, she moved slowly along her place. 

The young man, scarcely less affected, walked by her side for 
awhile until she bade him follow her no more, and then, forcing some 
money into her hand, he abandoned her finally to the cruel fate that 
had overtaken her and returned to his quarters in the cantonments, 
sorrowing sincerely over his lost love, having abandoned the fancies 
that had prompted him at first to hope she would bring him great 
treasures of silver and gold, and be found to possess noble blood that 
would entitle her at least to royal honors in some foreign land. 

But the Fates had not yet ceased to spin the threads that were to 
mingle as woof and warp in the web of their lives. 

A few days after the Navajo captives had started on their long 
journey to the military reservation on the Canadian, one of the officers, 
in charge of the troops serving as escort and guard with the prisoners, 
was taken sick on the way and became unable to proceed. When the 
fact was reported to the department commander at Santa Fe, the lieu- 
tenant was directed to join the caravan and take the place of the officer 
who had become ill. The young man hastily prepared for his depart- 
ure, and within a few hours after the order reached him, was on his way 
to assume his new duties. He overtook the caravan finally on the bank 
of the Jamez, and proceeded with it from that point to its destination. 

As the caravan started out on the morning following his arrival, 
he was surprised to observe Basboncito trudging along in the ranks 
of the captives. 

“Buenos dias,” he called to the chief. ‘Why is Barboncito here? 
I thought he had accepted his parole.” 

“T came from choice,” replied the chief. “I want to be with my 
people, and when the Great Father at Washington thinks they have 
suffered enough, I desire to lead them back to Cafion Bonito again.” 

As the chief turned to walk on the woman passed near them, busily 
engaged at the moment in conversation with an elderly companion. 

“Does the chief know the woman?” asked the young man hurriedly. 
“The young woman?” he added. 

“I knew her father, Gitano, and Cheeta, his wife,’ replied the 
chief deliberately. “But the woman’s name I have forgotten.” 

“And her husband?” continued the lieutenant. “What has become 
of him ?” 

“Killed in the battle on the day he bought her,” replied the chief. 
“Her father and husband were both killed in the battle.” 
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“She carried an infant on her back,” said the officer, “when the 
captives left Cafion Bonito.” 

“The girl is kind,” replied the chief. “She carried the child of a 
woman who was ill.” 

“And her mother ?”’ persisted the officer. “Where is she?” 

“I know not,” said the chief. “She was crazed by fear when the 
battle raged in the cafion and hid in the rocks, where they have not 
been able to find her.” 

The chief had moved steadily forward while he conversed with 
the lieutenant, apparently anxious to avoid any conversation with 
him, and had answered his questions without turning towards him. 
The officer, in his eagerness to learn something about the woman, had 
not at first noticed the fact that the chief was trying to avoid him, 
but when at last this became apparent, he turned quickly about and 
hastened away to join his command. 

Fortunately for the young man there was no officer of senior rank 
serving with the company to which he had been assigned, and the 
duties of company commander therefore fell upon him. Probably 
much of the measures and discontent he had exhibited while serving 
at Fort Defiance was due to the subordinate position he held, and the 
few official duties he was required to perform. But now he found him- 
self busy from morning to night, looking after the daily affairs of his 
company in the matter of clothing and food, and in the control of the 
personal habits and intercourse of his men. 

It often happens, doubtless, where individuals are required to 
perform the work in which they are engaged under constant super- 
vision and unalterable rules and regulations, like those that prevailed 
among the Medes and Persians, they lose their individuality and 
become helpless and dependent. This condition prevailed to an un- 
usual extent in the company to which the lieutenant had been assigned, 
and the control of every detail in the administration of its affairs had 
previously, for some time at least, been exercised exclusively by its 
commander. 

Due to the education thus imparted, the duties of the lieutenant 
were at first both constant and exacting. He found it necessary to 
consult the cook and regulate the diet of the men, in order that the 
scant rations provided by the government might not. be exhausted be- 
fore the next supply became due. He had to see that the canteens 
were filled before the camp was broken each morning, and that cer- 
tain men on the march were restrained from improvident use of water 
and food. He had to give personal attention to the care of the sick 
and the weary on the march, and to see that the laggards were kept 
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in their places in the ranks. When the camping ground for the night 
had been finally selected, it devolved upon him to see that the tents 
were properly pitched, and if water sufficient could be obtained, that 
certain ablutions were performed by the men. Altogether he found 
himself very busy and correspondingly happy. A new life seemed to 
have come suddenly upon him, bringing with it a contentment he had 
not before known since he had come from the Academy at West Point. 

He met the woman frequently after joining the caravan, and often 
rode near her on the way. He purchased a horse for her use and 
each evening and morning sent her a portion of the food provided 
for his own table. 

The route selected for the journey to the Canadian followed the 
great “Overland Trail” for many miles after crossing the Rio Grande 
River, and finally came within a few miles of Santa Fe. When the 
nearest point to the city was reached the lieutenant obtained permis- 
sion to leave the caravan in order to make a short visit to the place. 
On entering the ancient capital, he proceeded at once to the office of 
the military commandant and reported his presence, as required, and 
then, without a moment’s delay, hastened to a convent that had re- 
cently been established in the city.. On obtaining an interview with 
the Mother Superior he confided to her that he was very much in- 
terested in an Indian woman among the Navajo captives, then on 
the way to their new home on the Canadian, and desired, if possible, 
to obtain admission for her to the convent school, provided permission 
for her absence from her people could be obtained from the govern- 
ment. The Mother Superior entered heartily into the plans of the 
young officer and agreed to instruct the woman and clothe and feed 
her for a stipulated sum each month. 

As soon as this matter was satisfactorily arranged, the lieutenant 
hastened to Department Headquarters, and after recording his de- 
parture, set out at once to join the caravan. It worried him greatly 
as he rode rapidly along the indistinct path leading from the town to 
the “Trail” on which the captives were moving, to determine how he 
should proceed to obtain the woman’s consent to leave her people and 
begin a new life. While she seemed profoundly grateful for the nu- 
merous kindnesses she had received at his hands, she had neverthe- 
less been very reserved in her intercourse with him. At first she had 
refused the gifts and attentions he had shown her on the way, and 
had turned from him whenever he appeared. Her aversion, however, 
if such it was, gradually gave way under the influence of his devotion, 
and she had now begun to welcome his daily visits. 

“TI have been told,” he said, as he rode by her side on the day fol- 
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lowing his return from Santa Fe, “that your father and husband were 
both killed in the battle with the Americans, and that your mother 
has not since been found. If this is true, you have no ties to bind you 
to your people, and, if you will consent, I will ask premission to send 
you to the convent school in Santa Fe, where I have obtained a piace 
for you, and where you will be able to learn those things I would 
desire my wife to know. Tell me to-morrow whether you will go.” 

The woman averted her face to conceal her emotion when the 
officer ceased to address her, but he could see that she was weeping 
and seemed greatly distressed. 

“You have been kind to Nanteen from the first,” she said, when 
she was able at last to speak, “and her heart has been full of gratitude. 
She has been in mourning for her husband, according to the custom 
of her people, and could not speak much while it lasted. But the days 
of sorrow are now over, and Nanteen can speak as she pleases. Mi 
querido need not wait until to-morrow for her answer,” she continued, 
with much animation. “It is ready to-day. Nanteen will go gladly 
wherever he may desire.” 

And so it was arranged between them that the woman should go 
to the convent school at Santa Fe as soon as permission for her ab- 
sence could be obtained. Fortunately, the authorities at Washington 
favored the proposition made by the lieutenant to send the woman 
to school, and within a month after the arrival of the captives at their 
destination, she was sent, under proper escort, to Santa Fe and placed 
in charge of the Mother Superior of the convent. 

It would scarcely be possible to describe the intense earnestness 
with which the woman entered upon the duties and requirements of 
her new life. She labored incessantly and untiringly at her studies, 
and sought constantly to acquire the accomplishments possessed by 
those of her sex about her. She progressed rapidly under the care 
of her instructors and in time was able to converse in English as well 
as in Spanish, and to read and write in both languages. She seemed 
to be entirely uninfluenced by personal pride in the efforts she made 
to acquire knowledge, or the accomplishments of her sex. Her. sole, 
unconcealed ambition appeared to rest in the desire to please her bene- 
factor. If ever she differed with her instructors in the pursuit of her 
studies, or in her social relations, it needed but the assurance that :a 
certain course would meet the lieutenant’s approval to influence her 
unhesitating decision in its favor. 

She had been at the convent nearly two years when the lieutenant 
was ordered to Santa Fe for duty at Department Headquarters. As 
soon as possible after the arrival of the young gentleman in the city, 
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he rang the bell at the convent gate and requested permission to see 
the “Indian girl.” He was shown immediately into the visitors’ room 
and the woman was sent for. She had not been told who desired to see 
her, and she entered the room slowly, expecting to meet some lady 
friend among the acquaintances she had been permitted to make in 
the city. The lieutenant rose to his feet as she entered the room and 
advanced.to meet her. 

“Mi querido!” she cried, as she caught sight of his face, and rush- 
ing towards him fell fainting in his arms. 

When the interview ended at last, under the strict time rules of 
the institution, the woman accompanied the officer to the door. A 
venerable old man in the habit of a priest met them at the threshold, 
and stood in the way, as though he desired to speak to the visitor. 

“Padre Joseph,” she said, “here is mi querido, the lieutenant of 
whom I have so often spoken.” 

Then, warned by the sound of a little bell that had rung twice, she 
hastened away. 

“I would be glad to speak with you privately,” said the padre, ad- 
dressing the officer, and turning about he led the way by a garden 
path, to a little room or cell at the end of an adjoining building. When 
the lieutenant was finally seated in the humble abode of the priest, the 
padre startled him by abruptly inquiring what his intentions were re- 
garding the Indian woman. The lieutenant promptly and very frankly 
replied that he intended in time to make her his wife. 

“Tt would kill her,” said the padre, “if your attentions were not 
sincere. I have never before known such passionate, enduring, un- 
concealed affection as this poor Indian girl exhibits for you. The 
earth might be heaven if such love were common. I shall have no 
brighter picture to hang on memory’s walls than that which this 
woman’s affection affords. Do you know anything about her ?”’ 

“Nothing whatever,” replied the lieutenant. “I found her first 
in the mountains not far from Fort Defiance, and have met her several 
times since, but I know nothing whatever about her.” 

“She has a scar on her temple,” said the priest, inquiringly. 

“An indistinct scar,” replied the officer. “An almost perfect capital 
letter R, surrounded by a ring.” 

“Do you know how she got it ?”’ asked the priest. 

“T do not,” replied the lieutenant,” and I doubt whether the woman 
herself knows anything about it.” 

The padre gazed earnestly for a moment in the face of his visitor 
and then, turning to his desk, took a letter from it. 

“This letter,” he said, “is from the governor of Chihuahua, who 
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writes me that he will come to Santa Fe soon to see this Indian girl, 
hoping that he may find she is his daughter, who fell into the- hands 
of ‘los barbaros’ when she was an infant. I have had considerable 
correspondence,” continued the Padre, “and I will now confide to 
you in my own language what he says. It will probably be best to go 
back to the beginning, that everything may be made clear to you as 
we go along. 

“Victor Ramond, now the governor of Chihuahua, is a native of 
Spain, and the younger son of a nobleman. He came to Mexico when 
that country was a Spanish possession, under an appointment from 
the crown, bringing with him his wife and infant daughter. On reach- 
ing the city of Mexico he accepted the proffered hospitality of Sefior 
Alcanzar, a near relative, who had preceded him some time before to 
the ‘New World,’ and with his family remained for several days in 
his relative’s residence. Shortly before the arrival of the Ramonds a 
little son of their host had been permitted to spend a few days on his 
father’s ranch near the city, and while there had witnessed the brand- 
ing of many of his father’s cattle. The boy took great interest in the 
process and accepted without reserve the statement made in his hear- 
ing by one of the laborers, that all beasts and human beings should 
be branded, in order that ‘they might never be lost.’ Discovering a 
brass seal one day, which the governor had left on the library table, 
after using it to impress the initial letter of his name upon the wax 
with which he sealed his correspondence, the boy seized upon it as a 
suitable instrument for his purpose, and, heating it in the flame of a 
lamp, applied it to a cat that lay sleeping on a rug in the room. The 
contortions and cries of the creature delighted the thoughtless boy, 
and after again heating the seal, he set out for a new victim. Un- 
fortunately, his attention was next directed to the infant daughter of 
the governor as she lay sleeping in her cradle, and hastening to her 
side, he pressed the hot seal forcibly against her temple. The com- 
motion that ensued in the household of the relative, the governor says, 
can better be imagined than described, and the poor little sufferer was 
instantly overwhelmed with attentions and smypathy. The wound 
was a severe one and a long time elapsed before it began to heal. A 
cicatrix gradually formed as the healing went on, exhibiting eventually 
a raised ring with a letter R within it. 

“Soon after the child had recovered from the injury, the governor 
was directed to proceed to Santa Fe and other Mexican towns and 
settlements along the Rio Grande, on some government business, and 
taking his wife and child with him, set out in a private conveyance, 
accompanied by a few mounted soldiers as escort. The journey was 
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tedious and tiresome in the extreme, and long before reaching El Paso, 
at the crossing of the Rio Grande, the wife of the governor had be- 
come weary of traveling over the rough mountain trails on the way, 
and had decided to return from that place to her friends in the city 
ef Mexico, leaving her husband to’go on alone. The escort that had 
accompanied the governor was directed to return with the sefiora, 
and after bidding her husband good bye, she started on her return 
journey with her infant:child and its nurse, attended by a male ser- 
vant to whom her husband had surrendered his horse and equipments. 

“On the second day out from El Paso the escort was attacked by a 
party of Indians, supposed to be Apaches, and in the battle which en- 
sued, the mother and the nurse were killed and the child captured and 
carried away. 

“In the meanwhile the governor was moving rapidly up the river, 
and several days elapsed before a special messenger bearing the sad 
news succeeded in overtaking him. He returned at once to El Paso, 
and going finally to Chihuahua, organized an expedition and led it 
against the Apaches, with the hope of recovering his child. After 
the close of the expedition he employed a number of hunters and 
trappers and some friendly Indians to search for the infant, and every 
family and wickeup among the Apaches was visited, but no trace of 
the child could be found. - 

“Some time ago,” continued the padre, “I was startled one day: 
when the Indian girl knelt before me at confession, on seeing the scar 
on her temple, and I wrote at once to the governor about it. 

“T think it would be best, lieutenant,” he said, “if the affair should 
remain for the present a matter of confidence between us.” 

The priest had scarcely concluded when the bell at the convent gate 
rang violently, and when the porter had answered the call he came 
immediately to the cell of the Father with a letter in his hand. Ex- 
cusing himself, the padre quickly broke the seal with which it was 
closed, and after glancing hurriedly at the contents we the letter, placed 
it in his pocket. 

“The governor has come,” he said, “and desires to'see me at once 
at the Fonda Hotel, where he has taken apartments.” 

The two men immediately left the priest’s cell and, going sain 
out of the convent gate, proceeded for some distance along the street, 
when they separated, the padre hurrying towards the Fonda, and the 
lieutenant going towards his quarters. 

For several days thereafter the officer heard nothing from either 
the convent or the Fonda, and at last, unable longer to bear the sus- 
pense, appeared at the convent gate and asked to be taken to the cell 
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of Padre Joseph. The Father welcomed him warmly and without 
being questioned told him at once that the governor had positively 
recognized the Indian girl as his daughter, principally because of the 
striking resesmblance, he asserts, she bears to his dead wife. 

“And in addition to this seemingly good proof,” continued the 
padre, “the scar on her temple is a perfect fac-simile of the seal which 
the governor brought with him for comparison, though he roundly 
asserts that no such proof is needed to establish her identity as his 
logg lost child. 

“Ttie old man is extremely happy,” said the priest, “and cries 
and laughs and embraces his daughter alternately. He took her from 
the convent to-day and placed her in apartments at the Fonda, where 
she now is. He scarcely leaves her alone for a moment, and has em- 
ployed a maid to wait upon her, and a watchman to guard the door of 
her rooms. He seems to be laboring under the impression that you 
have conspired with somebody to take her from him again, and I fear 
- will make the poor girl quite uncomfortable while this delusion lasts. 

“It might be well,” he continued, “if you kept away for awhile, at 
least until the governor becomes more reasonable, and gives his daugh- 
ter greater liberties. He is jealous of the hold you have upon her 
affections, and wants all her love for himself. He will resent vigor- 
ously any efforts you might make to share it with him. Besides, he 
has a perfect horror of the bare possibility of his daughter becoming 
the wife of an American Army officer and continuing to live in the 
neighborhood of the miserable savage barbarians who murdered his 
wife and stole his daughter from him. ‘The poor child,’ he says, ‘would 
not be safe for an instant, and he would not be able to sleep for anxiety 
concerning her.’ He told me to-day that he desired to see you in order 
that he might refjind to you the money you have expended in keeping 
his daughter at the convent for the past two years, and asked me to 
arrange for an interview between you and himself.” 

“Tell him for me,” said the lieutenant, rising hastily from his seat 
as he spoke, “that if he ever dares to insult me with such a proposition 
T will chastise him on the spot.” 

“Sit down,” urged the priest. “I am afraid we are drifting into 
deep water, and may start a current, if we are not careful, that we 
will not be able to control. I will see the governor to-morrow,” he 
said, “and tell him how you feel upon the subject, and I doubt not 
that will end the matter.” 

“I hope so,” said the lieutenant, “but I regret exceedingly that I 
cannot see the—the—Sefiorita Ramond to-day,” he continued, stumb- 
ling over the name. “I have been: directed to proceed to Fort Defi- 
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ance on some business connected. with the Indian agency about to be 
established there, and may be absent for some time. I had hoped to 
see her again before I went away.” 

“Sit down at the desk, then,” said the priest, “and write her a note. 
That is all can be done at present, and if you will trust it to me, I 
will see that she gets it.” 

The young man hastened to comply, and in a brief letter told the 
sefiorita of his proposed visit to Fort Defiance and begged her to ex- 
cuse him for not coming to see her before he left, and ended by con- 
gratulating her upon the arrival of her father. When he had finished 
the letter he placed it in the hands of the padre, and thanking him for 
his kindness, bade him good-bye and passed out of the convent gate 
on the way to his quarters in the city, greatly depressed by what he 
had heard. 

The journey of the young officer began at an early hour on the 
following day, and long before a reply to the letter he had written could 
have reasonably been expected. As he dashed through the streets of 
the city, mounted on a spirited horse, with an escort of cavalry clat- 
tering behind him, he was surprised to meet the padre, who stopped. 
him when he came near to say adios, and to wish him a happy journey 
and a speedy return. As the kind, old priest shook his hand he passed 
a small packet to him and hastened to say that the governor was yet 
in a delirium of joy over finding his daughter, and that it was idle 
at present, at least, to think of inducing him to share his joy even tem- 
porarily with others. 

As the lieutenant reached the outskirts of the city and entered upon 
the great Overland Trail leading down the Rio Grande River, he 
opened the packet which the priest had given him, and found a dainty 
little note: within written by the Sefiorita, who hastened to assure him 
that whatever the future might bring, her gratitude would always re- 
main. She signed’ herself Isabel Ramond, and urged him to come 
and see her at once on his return. She reminded him that, while her 
own name was probably now for the first time communicated to him, 
she did not know how to address him except by his official title, and’ 
begged him-to tell her what she might call him in future. 

He stopped for the night at a ranch near the foot of La Bajada 
Mountain, and from that place wrote to her, under cover addressed 
to the padre, and concluded by telling her that he was born on the 
official Army Register as Robert Millard, and hoped that some day 
she might honor the name by making it her own. He was in a fever 
of anxiety to despatch the letter after it was written, and finally, on 
the following morning, before the journey to Fort Defiance was re- 
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sumed, employed a ranchman to carry it to the city and deliver it to 
the priest. 

The duty upon which the young officer had been sent to Fort De- 
fiance lasted much longer than he had expected, and proved somewhat 
difficult to bring to a satisfactory conclusion. In the meantime a few 
Indians, who had secreted themselves in almost inaccessible places 
in the mountains and cafions while the war was in progress, and had 
not surrendered with other members of the tribe, were beginning to 
come into the cantonments professing peace and begging for food. 
They were usually in a pitiful state of emaciation and exceptionally 
filthy and ragged. 

As the lieutenant stood at the issue counter of the subsistence store- 
house one day, a miserably abject old Indian woman approached and 
begged him for something to eat. 

“I will give you something,” said the officer indifferently, “but you 
must first tell me your name.” 

“Cheeta,” she said promptly. “A poor woman alone in the hogan. : 
They killed Gitano in the cafion and have carried Nanteen away. 
Cheeta must have food,” she continued, “or she will die.” 

“Has Cheeta eaten nothing since she became frightened at the noise 
of the battle and hid in the rocks ?” he asked. 

The woman gazed at him curiously for a moment, apparently sur- 
prised that he should know anything about her. 

“Cheeta found roots and seeds and: bugs and crawling things to 
eat among the rocks,” she said in reply, “but they have all gone, and 
if the white chief will not give her some food, Cheeta will die.” 

“She shall have some food,” said the lieutenant, “but she must first 
tell what she knows about Nanteen.” 

The woman looked -at him long and earnestly as if she sought to 
discover what meaning lay hidden in his words. “Nanteen was good,” 
she said at length, “and carried wood and water for the lodge. They 
have taken her away and Cheeta carries the wood and water herself.” 

“Cheeta may hunt again in the rocks for something to eat,” said 
the officer, “unless she knows more about Nanteen.” 

“Cheeta knows nothing more,” she said in a pitiful voice. ‘“What- 
more can she say?” 

“She can say,” replied the lieutenant, “that Nanteen is not of Indian 
birth, but was captured from her Mexican mother when an infant, 
in a battle with Mexican soldiers a day’s journey beyond the ‘Bravo.’ ” 

“The words of. the white chief are true,” said the woman, after a 
long delay. “Gitano and Barboncito brought the child to the lodge.” 

“Cheeta knows something about Nanteen after all,” said the officer, 
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“and now that she has spoken she shall have some food to carry to her 
hogan.” 

The time passed slowly for the anxious officer and his communica- 
tion with Santa Fe was limited to a single messenger which he had 
been authorized to despatch, but nothing came to him in return. 

A longing came upon him one day to see the place where he had 
first met “Isabel,” as he now called the woman, and taking an escort 
of soldiers, he climbed up the side of the mountain, passing over the 
ground where he had found the fragment of obsidian that had led him 
to search beyond the post of the pickets, and then, descending on the 
other side of the mountain, came presently to the cluster of rocks where 
he had found the woman. He passed on then to the place where the 
duel with the warrior who had attacked him while he was following 
the woman, endeavoring to induce him to go with him to the canton- 
ments. He picked up a couple of iron barbed arrows as he passed, 
that had doubtless been discharged at him by the warrior while he 
sought refuge behind the juniper tree, and passing on slowly down the 
side of the mountain, came finally to an Indian hogan. The structure 
was entirely empty, except for a few torn and much soiled sheep- 
skins, a small woolen blanket, and a saddle. The lieutenant sat down 
near the door of the lodge, intending to rest for a while before begin- 
ning the return trip to the fort. He had scarcely seated himself when 
Cheeta appeared, coming up a narrow path that led to a little stream 
in the valley, carrying an earthen water vessel on her head. 

“Cheeta has but few things in her hogan,” said the officer, as the 
‘woman came near. “She should have more, that she might be com- 
fortable.” 

The woman seemed bewildered by the suggestion and remained 
_ Silent for some time, evidently in deep thought over the problem, . 
what could possibly make her more comfortable. Her sheep skins are 
blanket supplied her wants while she slept, and when she was awake 
the lodge fully filled its office in giving her shelter. There might, 
possibly, be things in the world that would be desirable for her to 
possess, but as she knew nothing about them, ignorance was bliss and 
lent contentment to her humble mind. Spencer may have had some 
poor Cheeta in his mental vision when he wrote: 


“It is the mirid that maketh good or evil, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor; 
For some that hath abundance at his will, 
Hath not enough, but wants in greatest store; 
And other, that hath little, asks no more.” 
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She turned at last towards the lieutenant, and sighing deeply, said in a 
plaintive, appealing voice: 

“Cheeta wants nothing but food. They gave her but little at the 
fort, and it is all gone.” 

“When Cheeta comes again to the fort,” said the officer, “we will 
see that she is given a more bountiful supply. But tell me,” he con- 
tinued, “what use has Cheeta for a saddle in the lodge?” 

“Tt was Gitano’s,” she replied. “He brought it to the hogan when. 
Nanteen came.” 

She entered the lodge quickly and brought it out, that the visitor 
might look at it. 

“Tf the white chief wants it,” she said, “he can take it away. There 
is no one now in the lodge to use it.” 

It was a heavy saddle, of Spanish manufacture, and at one time 
had evidently been heavily ornamented with metal buttons and plates. 
All of these, however, had been removed excepting a small plate on 
the top of the pommel, upon which some characters were engraved. 
The lieutenant examined these characters with some care, but, finding 
them barely legible, soon abandoned the effort to decipher them, and. 
turning away began again to converse with the woman. As soon as. 
he had stepped aside, a soldier knelt over the saddle and patiently 
sought to read the inscription on the plate. 

“T have it, sir,” he said at length, addressing the officer. “It seems. 
a jumble of letters, but as near as I can make out they are intended 
for the word Ramond.” 

The lieutenant hastened to return and at once began a more careful 
examination of the letters inscribed on the plate. It was evident, he 
quickly observed, that the soldier has correctly deciphered the partially 
obliterated characters, but for some time he failed to attach any sig- 
nificance to the inscription. It occurred to him presently, however, that. 
in the governor’s letter to Padre Joseph, reference was made to a 
mounted servant who had accompanied his wife and child on their 
return trip from El Paso, to whom the governor had surrendered his 
horse and equipments. Recognizing the fact at last, that the saddle 
might possibly afford further proof of the identity of the child, he 
promised to add a blanket or two: to the woman’s meager store, and 
carried it away with him to the fort. 

For several months previous to this time the government had 
given consideration to the urgent appeals of the Indians that they 
might be permitted to return to their former homes about Cajfion 
Bonito, and had finally referred the entire matter to the Department 
Commander at Santa Fe for his recommendations. Barboncito was 
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the recognized leader of the Navajo nation at the time, and he was 
immediately invited to Santa Fe for consultation with the Department 
Commander. When the consultation ended the old chief was sent on 
to Fort Defiance, at his urgent request, in order that he might visit 
his family, which he had left behind at Cafion Bonito. He visited the 
office of the post commander on the morning after his arrival, and 
delivered an official letter from the department commander directing 
that certain favors should be shown to the chief, in the matters of 
transportation and food. The lieutenant was seated in the office when 
Barboncito entered, and at once arose and welcomed him back to his 
old home. A few moments conversation followed, after which the 
chief shook hands with the lieutenant and the commanding officer, pre- 
paratory to taking his departure. 

“Wait a moment,” said the lieutenant. “I desire to ask the chiefia 
question before he goes. Will he kindly tell us what he knows about 
the capture of Nanteen?” 

The chief seemed much confused and perplexed. 

“Does the officer seek to injure me?” he asked at length. 

“Certainly not,” replied the lieutenant. “The only purpose I have 
in view is to establish the identity of the woman. It has been ascer- 
tained from a reliable source that yourself and Gitano were con- 
‘cerned in her capture, and a truthful statement from you will be of 
advantage to all concerned.” 

The chief glanced uneasily about him and shifted the weight of his 
‘body alternately from one foot to the other. He evidently feared to 
answer the question, lest his reply might be used to injure his stand- 
ing with the department commander. 

“You may say to him,” said the post commander, addressing the 
‘interpreter, “that the letter from the general, which he has just 
brought to me, may not be fully honored unless he answers the 
‘question.” 

“It was a long time ago,” said the chief at length. “Barbonito was 
a young man then, and did some foolish things.” 

He ceased to speak when this concession had been made, as though 
‘he hoped it would constitute a sufficient reply. 

“That is a good beginning,” said the lieutenant to the interpreter. 
“Tell him to go on.” 

The chief hesitated for a moment when the interpreter had trans- 
lated the remark of the lieutenant into the Navajo tongue, busying 
himself the meanwhile in arranging his blanket about his person. 

“The warriors who found Nanteen,” he said at length, speaking 
‘slowly and with evident unwillingness, “went down into Mexico to 
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recover horses that had been stolen from the Navajoes by people 
living on the great ranches below El Paso. Gitano and Barboncito 
went with the warriors to recover the horses they had lost. 

“The warriors did not go on the war path,” said the chief em- 
phatically, “or Barboncito would not have gone with them. No, 
believe me, my brothers,” he continued pleadingly, “the warriors did 
not go on the war path. They went only to bring back the horses 
they had lost. 

“One day, as they traveled upon a great trail, a carriage overtook 
them, and the soldiers that accompanied it made war upon the Nava- 
joes, and compelled them to fight. 

“In the battle that followed two women who rode in the carriage 
were killed by their own people before the soldiers could be driven 
away. When they were gone, the horses that had been captured in 
the battle were gathered together and the Navajoes set out rapidly 
for their hogans, fearing the soldiers might return with others to re- 
new the battle against them. 

“While the warriors were engaged in gathering the horses to- 
gether,” continued the chief, “Gitano found a babe lying on the ground 
near the carriage. He picked it up and carried it to his hogan, and 
gave it to Cheeta, his wife. 

“That is all,” said the chief decidedly,. “unless the officer has more 
questions to ask.” 

“T have no more questions to ask,” said the lieutenant. 

The chief again solemnly shook the hand of the officers and hastily 
took his departure. 

“What a wonderful combination of falsehood and truth your ques- 
tion developed!” exclaimed the post commander as the door closed 
upon the chief. “Our Navajo leader possesses the diplomacy of 
Talleyrand and the persuasiveness of Fox. We will have to accept 
with caution what he may choose to tell us hereafter.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the lieutenant, “what he has told us about 
the shild is corroborated from other sources, and is in the main doubt- 
less true.” 

On the following day the lieutenant succeeded in concluding the 
business on which he had been sent to the fort, and after preparing a 
written report to be submitted to the department commander on his: 
return, took his departure. 

On arriving at Santa Fe he hastened to the convent as soon as 
his official duties would permit, and asked to be shown to the cell of 
Father Joseph. 
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“They have gone,” said the good old padre, as he shook the lieu- 
tenant cordially by the hand. “The old governor had worried himself 
into a state bordering on nervous collapse, and his physician urged 
him to return to his home as rapidly as possible. The young lady 
intrusted me with a note for you and charged me to say that her grati- 
tude was profound and endearing, and that her greatest hope in 
earthly things was for your happiness and prosperity.” 

The lieutenant quickly tore open the letter which the padre had 
given him, and glancing hurriedly at its contents, placed it in his 
pocket. He was rather disappointed to find that it contained little 
more than the message which the priest had just given him. 

“During my recent visit at Fort Defiance,” said the officer, “I was 
able to confirm our impressions that Isabel was stolen by the Nava- 
joes,” and continuing‘he related minutely all he had learned at the fort 
from the chief and the Indian woman, Cheeta. 

On thé following day the lieutenant caused the saddle he had 
found in Cheeta’s hogan to be carefully packed, and despatched it at 
oncé to the governor, accompanied by a formal letter in which he re- 
lated how it had come into his possession, and what he had been told 
by the Indian woman concerning its capture by the Navajoes. He 
calléd attention to the inscription on the metal plate that surmounted 
the pommel, and closed by expressing the hope that it supplied an- 
other link in the chain of evidence that would end, he doubted not, in 
the complete identification of his daughter. 

When this had been accomplished he wrote a lengthy account of 
his interview with Barboncito and the Indian woman, giving as wit- 
nesses the names of persons who were present with him when the 
interviews were held, and delivered it to the padre for transmission 
to the governor. : 

“T am quite convinced,” said the,good priest, when the letter was 
presented to him, “that the governor holds me an accomplice with 
you in efforts to get his daughter away from him, and will treat my 
correspondence with scant courtesy when once he gets within his 
castle in Chihuahua.” 

And so it turned out, as the father had predicted, and after a 
brief letter telling the padre of the safe arrival of himself and his 
daughter at their home in Chihuahua, all-correspondence ceased, ex- 
cept a single letter from the priest to the governor, which remained | 
unanswered. 

The lieutenant wrote almost daily to Isabel for awhile, sending 
his letters under cover to her father’s address, but not a line ever 
reached him in reply. He tried finally to reach her by a direct ad- 
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dress, but with no better success than before. He gave up at length 
and abandoned further effort, having reached the conclusion that 
through her father’s influence and advice she had deemed it best that 
all communication between them should cease. , 

Several months had elapsed when Padre Joseph sent him a mes- 
sage one day that he would be glad to see him at the convent. The 
young man hastened to comply with the request, and on entering the 
priest’s humble abode was made acquainted with Padre Santiago who, 
he said, had just come up from Chihuahua. 

“T fear,” said the Father, “that Brother Santiago brings us un- 
welcome news. He says that the governor is now very feeble, and 
that rumor has it he is anxious to see his daughter married and set- 
iled in life, lest he should die before she has found a protector, and 
that numerous proposals have been made for her hand.” 

“She is an only child,” said Padre Santiago, “and it is commonly 
reported in Chihuahua that she will inherit all her father’s immense 
wealth in money and bonds and mines. Her name is frequently 
coupled with that of a young blood of the city, and her father is 
believed to have given his sanction to their union.” 

“I doubt its consummation, nevertheless,” interrupted Padre Jo- 
seph, abruptly. “I doubt that the girl’s consent can be obtained. Un- 
less a marvelous change has come over her since she left us, not one 
of her suitors in Chihuahua is able to bend the bow of the Ulysses 
she left behind her here in this good city of Santa Fe.” 

“I regret to have to say in reply,” said Father Santiago, “that 
there is no silver lining for the cloud my news has occasioned, but 
that preparations are already in progress for the wedding.” 

“I am sorry for you, lieutenant,” said the kind hearted Father 
Joseph, as he observed a sudden pallor come over the face of the 
young officer. “I am sorry for you, but I thought it best you should 
know.” . 

And so the dream had ended again. 2 

Once before it had madly ended, when the woman trudged past 
him in the ranks of the caravan with an infant at her back. But 
then, there was somewhat of an aiioy in the affection he entertained 
for her, his admiration being incited by her faultless form and her 
beautiful face. Now, his love was pure and untainted, and brought 
joy to his heart, notwithstanding the bitter regrets occasioned by the 
new conditions that had thrust themselves in to separate them. 

“I shall bear the blow heroically,” he said, as he passed out of the 
padre’s cell. “My best wishes are with her in any event, and I hope 
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she may never again know such deep sorrow as that through which 
she has passed.” 

The padre accompanied the young man along the garden walk 
from his cell to the convent gate. 

“T thought it best, as I have said before,” remarked the priest as 
they passed slowly along, “that you should hear what Father San- 
tiago had to say, in order that you might be prepared for all possibilities 
that may overtake you in the matter, but, my son, I pray you never- 
theless, believe the senorita true to her first love until the contrary has 
been proven. The intensity of her affection for you while she was an 
inmate of the convent approached the devotion due to the saints, and 
I cannot comprehend how such attachment could possibly be turned 
aside by any human agency. However, it must not be forgotten that 
her father is an arbitrary man, accustomed to be obeyed, and inflexible 
in his purposes. I fear the poor girl, even now as we speak together, 
may be undergoing trials that make life a burden to her. But in the 
end, my dear friend, I am sure all will be well. At present the clouds 
are dark, but hope, my son, hope for a happy conclusion. Remember 
the words of Stevens and find comfort in them: 


“When the midnight is darkest, look for the dawn. 
When thy sorrow is deepest, watch for the morn. 
When thy heart-ache is sharpest, patiently bide, 
For the lowest ebb marks the. turn of the tide.” 


_ A year had barely gone by after Padre Santiago had come up from 
Chihuahua when the lieutenant yielded to the importunities of friends 
and applied to the War Department for a long leave of absence to 
go abroad. He had confined himself too closely to his duties, they 
told him, and needed a period of rest and a complete change of en- 
vironment. 

During the entire year he had been a frequent visitor at the con- 
vent, and although he never mentioned the name of the governor or 
his daughter, the good padre comprehended fully that the loss of the 
young man’s health was due entirely to the incessant brooding in 
which he indulged over the silence of Isabel, and the apparent change 
that had occurred in her affection for him. 

_ The leave of absence which the lieutenant had requested was 
finally granted, and when the fact was officially communicated to him 
he at once made preparation for his departure. The nearest railroad 
station at the time was more than six hundred miles distant from 
Santa Fe, and was reached by a line of coaches that followed the 
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Overland Trail through Las Vegos and Trinidad, to a point some- 
where near central Kansas. 

In the evening preceding the lieutenant’s departure several friends 
called upon him at his quarters to bid him good-bye. The military 
officers, including the general commanding the department, came first, 
and after expressing their regret at his departure and the hope that 
he would speedily return with health fully restored, bade him good- 
bye, and one after the other in the order of their coming, took their 
leave. 

Padre Joseph came last, evidently desiring a word alone with the 
lieutenant. 

“ T hope you will come back to us fully restored to health and 
strength,” he said, as he finally rose to go. “I know you will agree 
with me when I say that we should accept the inevitable with resigna- 
tion, whatever it may be, and frame our lives accordingly. Let the 
dead bury their dead, my son, and live for the future alone.” 

When the padre ceased to speak he embraced the lieutenant affec- 
tionately and hastened away. 

The “up bound coach,” in which the lieutenant had engaged a seat, 
reached Santa Fe about noon and delayed a few minutes in front of 
the Fonda to enable the exchange of the animals that drew it, and 
to afford an opportunity for the conductor and drivers to obtain their 
midday meal. It had been preceded not long before by a private con- 
veyance containing a gentleman who had gone immediately after 
his arrival at the Fonda to call upon Father Joseph at the convent. 
The traveler had returned in a short time in great haste, and now, 
after engaging passage in the coach, hurriedly entered the vehicle as 
it was about to start, and with a sigh of relief threw himself down 
in the seat by the side of the lieutenant. 

“I was afraid,” he said, “the coach would get away before I could 
reach the Fonda and engage my seat.” 

The stranger proved to be a very agreeable companion and helped 
greatly to enliven the tedious journey by entertaining conversation 
and the common courtesies of the road. The coach passed rapidly 
along the trail, stopping every hour for a moment or two to effect 
a change of the animals that drew it. On one of these occasions dur- 
ing the first day out, the lieutenant, followed closely by his companion, 
appeared at the door of the coach and was about to alight when an 
uneasy animal moved the vehicle suddenly, precipitating the stranger 
against him and throwing them both through the open doorway to the 
ground. 
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Fortunately neither was injured by the fall, and when this fact 
had been developed by mutual inquiries, the stranger hastened to as- 
sume all blame for the accident. 

“It was my fault,” he said, “I should have remained seated until 
you were out.” 

“You blame yourself unjustly,” said the lieutenant. “It was my 
fault, I am sure, as much as it was yours.” 

“Possibly so,” replied the stranger after a. brief delay, “but I have 
been at fault so many times in my life that I have become quite ac- 
customed to assume the blame without considering the question of 
justice. I began the chapter of perversity when a boy by branding 
a cat and applying a hot seal to the face of an infant,” 

The lieutenant turned hastily towards the stranger and gazed in- 
tently in his face. 

“You applied a hot seal to the face of an infant,” he said inquir- 
ingly. “It seems to me I have heard of.some such accident before.” 

“You have probably heard it from Padre Joseph,” said the stranger. 
“The infant was my cousin, and her father is the governor of Chihua- 
bua.” 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant languidly, “I know something about 
it, not alone from Padre Joseph, but from others. The infant was 
subsequently captured by Navajo Indians, if you refer to Isabel Ra- 
mond, and after she was rescued she spent a couple of years at the 
convent school at Santa Fe.” 

“Indeed,” cried the stranger, “my misfortunes have at last come 
to a happy conclusion, if I have the pleasure of addressing Lieutenant 
Millard.” 

“And I,” said the lieutenant, with equal gallantry, “if I have the 
pleasure of addressing Sefior Alcanzar.” 

At the warning voice of the conductor the travelers sprang back 
into the coach, and a moment thereafter were moving rapidly north- 
ward over the rough trail. There was now a subject of common in- 
terest between the two men, and as they sank back in their seats, they 
gazed earnestly at each other, as if in doubt where to begin. 

“The governor and his daughter are well, I presume,” said the 
lieutenant at last. 

“No,” replied the sefior. “Neither are well. The governor has 
been ill ever since his return from Santa Fe, and is now confined to 
his chair and his bed. The strain and anxiety he suffered while 
the search for his child continued broke down a naturally strong con- 
stitution, and an utter collapse, from which he does not seem able 
to recover, followed her return. The daughter herself is not well. 
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Added to the care of her father and her anxiety for him, she has 
other troubles that have seriously affected her health, and she is now 
practically an invalid and confined to her father’s residence in the 
palace.” 

“She married well, I presume,” said the lieutenant. 

“She is not married,” replied the sefior. “Many young men in 
the city have aspired to her hand, but she has refused them all. The 
governor tried to arrange matters for her on one or two occasions, but 
he quickly got a taste of the Castilian blood in her veins, and finally 
let her have her own way. She charged me to say to you, if we 
should meet, that she has never ceased to be grateful to you and still 
cherishes the hope that you have not forgotten her.” 

“No, I have not forgotten her,” the lieutenant replied, “but I 
have abundant reason to believe that she desired to forget me.” 

“How could you think so?” asked the sefior. “She speaks of you 
often.” 

“But never answered the letters I wrote her,” said the lieutenant. 

“And never received one until a few days ago,” said the sefior. 
“She told me so herself. She waited for some time for a letter from 
you after she reached Chihuahua, and as none came, she wrote re- 
peatedly to both yourself and Padre Joseph, but nothing ever came 
in reply. A few days ago the governor sent her to his private desk 
for a paper which required his attention. In searching for the docu- 
ment, she found a letter written by you nearly a year ago, addressed 
to herself. The discovery nearly drove her wild with anger and 
grief, and returning to her father’s apartments, she charged him with 
having purposely witheld the letter, and possibly others written by 
her and yourself. The scene ended by the abject confession of her 
father and the expression finally of his desire to see you in person 
that he might ask your forgiveness. The sefiorita sent for me at 
once and desired me to hasten to Santa Fe and beg you to come with- 
out delay to Chihuahua while her father still lives, that he may confess 
his fault and make proper recompense for it before he is taken away. 
She recognizes that her dear old father was actuated solely by his 
affection for her, and his fear, which had almost become a mania with 
him, that she might be taken away from him again. 

“When I reached Santa Fe,” continued the sefior, “I went for- 
tunately, at once to call upon Padre Joseph, from whom I learned 
that you intended to take the coach that day for the north, and hasten- 
ing to the Fonda, I had barely time to pay my fare and take my seat 
beside you before we were off. You will readily understand that I 
could not at once address you upon the subject on which I haye come. 
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It was possible, you know, that your feelings towards my cousin might 
have undergone something of a change in consequence of the treat- 
ment you have received, and I deemed it best to delay introducing 
the subject until we had become somewhat acquainted. 

“And now, my dear lieutenant,” he continued, speaking very ear- 
nestly, “when we meet the ‘down coach,’ let us transfer to it and go 
back to Santa Fe, where the governor’s carriage waits to take us on 
to Chihuahua.” 

The lieutenant readily gave his consent, and when the “down 
coach” was met a few hours later, it was stopped by the conductor, 
and the sefior and his companion were quickly transferred to it. The 
officer seemed dazed and helpless, and submitted passively to the 
control of the sefior. 

“IT wish we could get there to-night,” he said after the ‘down 
coach” had once more resumed its break-neck speed southward. 
“These overland coaches,” he continued, “are so slow.” 

On reaching Santa Fe Sefior Elcanzar ordered his carriage at 
once, and within an hour after their arrival the lieutenant and him- 
self were moving rapidly southward on their way to Chihuahua. 

It was a long, tedious journey from Santa Fe to their destina- 
tion, but it was accomplished at last, and one bright autumn day 
the carriage bearing the two weary travelers drew up in front of 
the governor’s palace. 

“Say to Sefiorita Ramond,” said the sefior to a servant, as they 
entered a reception room in the palace, “that a friend desires to see 
her here personally for a moment. And now,” continued the sejfior, 
“excuse me, please, while I go and direct the coachman where to drive 
with our baggage.” 

He passed quickly out of the room and through the hall into the 
street. The door had scarcely closed behind him when the sefiorita 
appeared, making her way slowly through the wide hall towards 
the door of the reception room, to which she had been directed by 
the servant. She paused for a moment at the threshold and looked 
within. The lieutenant was standing in the middle of the room im- 
patiently awaiting her coming. 

“Mi querido!” she cried, as she caught sight of his face. “Mi 
querido!” she repeated, and springing towards him, once more fell 
fainting in his arms. 

Some time elapsed before she recovered consciousness and was 
able to speak. 

“Mi querido,” she asked at length, “do you come to say good-bye?” 

“No,” he replied. “I come to ask Isabel to stay with me forever.” 
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As he spoke the sefior entered the hall and noisily approached the 
reception room. When he entered, the sefiorita quickly approached 
him and threw herself upon his shoulder. 

“T can never repay you for your kindness,” she said. “You are 
my dear, dear cousin. But for the scar you gave me I would never 
have been found by my father, and but for your weary journey in 
serving me, mi querido would not have returned to me.” 

Overcome by her emotions, she would have fallen to the floor but 
for the aid of her cousin, who assisted her to a seat. 

The governor was greatly pleased when he learned that the lieu- 
tenant had come, and within a day or two after his arrival asked that 
he might be brought to his room. The scene that followed the en- 
trance of the lieutenant was pathetic in the extreme. 

“I have wronged you,” said the governor earnestly, as he lay 
helpless on his couch. “I believed you -had conspired with Padre 
Joseph to take my child from me again, and I intercepted the letters 
between you. God forgive me,” he said feebly. “I would make 
amends.” 

“T entered into no conspiracy,” said the lieutenant. “But I have 
come now,” he added, after a brief pause, “to ask your consent to 
make your daughter my wife. When I believed her of savage birth,” 
he said, “I intended to wed her with her consent alone, but now that 
she has succeeded by right to a higher station in life, I come to her 
father for his gracious consent.” 

“Her wishes are mine,” said the governor, and extending his arms 
towards the lieutenant, he attempted to rise and embrace him. “I have 
just been advised,” he continued, after a brief silence, “that I have 
succeeded to high rank and a noble estate in my native land, to which 
my daughter will succeed when I am gone. I charge you,” he added 
earnestly, “to defend her rightful claims and demand for her the rank 
to which she is entitled as my daughter and only child.” 

The governor was greatly exhausted by the prolonged effort he 
had made to converse with the lieutenant and the excitement attend- 
ing the interview, and lay quiet and motionless for some time, his 
face as white and colorless as the pillow on which his head reclined. 
An attendant hastened to administer a stimulant and when the governor 
had recovered somewhat of his fast failing strength he contiued: 

“In partial amend for the injury I have done you,” he said, “and 
that you may have something more than your honorable position in 
life to share with your bride, I have this day, at my daughter’s re- 
quest, executed deeds in your favor to lands and mines equal in 


value to the fortune I will leave her.” 
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He touched a bell at his side, and when a servant appeared in re- 
sponse to the call, he sent him to his daughter to say that he desired 
to see her in his chamber. She came almost at once and quickly ap- 
proached the side of the bed. Her father seized her by the hand 
and, calling the lieutenant to come near, placed her hand in his. 

“Let it be done quickly,” he said, “I have but a short time to 
remain.” } 

The daughter fell upon her knees at the side of the bed and buried 
her face in the pillow on which her father lay.. He feebly stroked 
her dark hair and his moving lips showed that his soul was engaged 
in prayer. 

The marriage ceremony was consummated at the earnest desire 
of the father, early on the following day, and but a few hours there- 
after the great bell in the cathedral began a solemn toll, as mass was 
being celebrated for the repose of the soul of the dead Governor of 
Chihuahua. 

When the funeral obsequies were finally concluded and the lieu- 
tenant had made necessary arrangements for the conduct of his busi- 
ness interests in his absence, he resumed the journey that had been 
so sadly and so happily interrupted, and, accompanied by his wife, 
proceeded by private conveyance to El Paso. On reaching that place 
the conveyance in which they had come from Chihuahua was dismissed, 
and the happy couple took passage in an American mail coach on the 
“Overland Line” for Santa Fe. Immediately upon their arrival in 
the ancient city of “Holy Faith,” Cheeta was sent for and when she 
had come a suitable home and a competence for the rest of her life 
was provided for her. : 

The journey was then resumed, and continued without further in- 
terruption until New York City was reached, where several weeks 
were spent in visiting with relatives and friends. At the conclusion 
of these visits, passage was engaged on an Atlantic liner, and a few 
days thereafter the lieutenant and his wife sailed for Spain. 

And so it came to pass in the end that the lieutenant’s dreams 
of a bride who would bring him royal honors and untold wealth in 
money and mines, were fully and happily realized. He had, how- 
ever, long since abandoned all faith in his early dreams as unworthy 
fancies, and now accepted the honors and wealth that had befallen 
him with grateful recognition of the kind Providence that had made 
them possible. ; 

CoLoneL Henry R. BRINKERHOFF. 
U.S. Army. 
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THE DUEL, 


AND THE UNFORTUNATE AFFAIR BETWEEN HAMILTON AND Burr. 


THE origin of the duel, as we understand it to be—a deadly combat 
between two persons—is undoubtedly the wager of battle, or, as some 
writers call it, the judicial duel. As Sabine says, it was founded on 
the presumption that a brave man did not deserve to suffer, and that 
a coward did not deserve to live; and the appeal was made directly to 
God in the faith that He would protect the party whose quarrel was 
just. If the person accused was victorious, he was acquitted as inno- 
cent; if he was defeated, he was pronounced guilty and subject to 
the punishment prescribed by law for his offence. If the accuser was 
vanquished, he was liable to the penalties that would have fallen upon 
the accused. Without going very far into the subject, these were the 
general outlines of the judicial duel as it existed in Europe for a con- 
siderable period under the sanction of law. From age to age it be- 
came modified in various respects until it was abandoned by the law, 
and taken up by persons many of whom thought their cause just, and 
combats became frequent upon points of honor, so-called, suchas “Thou 
liest,” etc.; then came into existence the modern duel, against which 
the common sense of the public throughout the world has set its face. 
It would take more of your space than you can well spare to treat the 
subject as it doubtless deserves to be treated. Sufficient to say in this 
respect, that most countries have made the participators in a duel 
amenable to the law, and, in case of one or both being killed, subject 
to be tried and punished for murder. And so in general, duelling has 
become a thing of the past. 

There have been all sorts of duels—tragic, comic, and otherwise— 
as the writer will proceed to show. France was always a great coun- 
try for duels. On the slightest provocation, or even no provocation 
at all, men fought to the death, wondering what they were fighting 
about. Edicts and laws were made by the different sovereigns of 
France against duelling, but without much effect. Montaigne and 
other writers ridiculed it. Voltaire inveighed against the practice, 
although he had when a young man sought satisfaction from a noble- 
man for a brutal insult, but had reflected on his temerity in the soli- 
tude of the Bastile. Rousseau denounced it “as a horrible and bar- 
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barous custom, which a courageous man despises and a good man 
abhors.” The great Cardinal Richelieu disapproved of it as a states- 
man and ecclesiastic. Dumas’ duel was fought in 1832, when he wrote 
his powerful piece of the “Tour de Nesle,” and was charged with 
plagiarism, in consequence of which duel he was obliged to leave 
France for a time. Napoleon the Great was its sworn foe. Yet such 
men as the following famous names, in literature and politics; if not 
duellists, fought their duels: Emilie de Giradin, Lamartine, Alexander 
Dumas, Ledru Rollin, Edmond About, Sainte Beuve, M. Thiers, etc. 

In England it has been held by the greatest legal authorities, such 
as Coke, Bacon and Hale, that a duel in the eye of the law differs 
nothing from an ordinary murder, and yet such men as Fox, Pitt, 
Canning, Castlereagh, the Dukes of York and Richmond, Wilkes, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Henry Grattan and Daniel O’Connell, fought 
their duels to sustain some fancied point of honor. Duels have now 
become extinct in England, owing to social changes and the enlight- 
enment of the age, and to the fact that Fox and Pitt were before the 
law no better than Dick Turpin or the infamous Brownrigg. 

Perhaps some of your readers may not be aware that the first fatal 
duel fought in what is now the United States was upon Boston Com- 
mon, between Benjamin Woodbridge and Henry Phillips, on the 
evening of July 3, 1728. These young men had quarrelled over cards 
at the Royal Exchange Tavern, in King street (now State street), 
and under the influence of drink had agreed to settle their differences 
with swords in the public grounds above named. They met at a little 
after eight in the evening and Woodbridge was mortally wounded and 
was found dead on the Common the following morning. Both were 
gentlemen of good social position. Phillips was a brother of Gillam 
Phillips, who married Marie, the sister of Peter Faneuil, the builder 
of Boston’s famous hall. Shurtleff, in his description of Boston, 
refers to this duel in the following language: -In the old Granary 
burial ground, between Park Street Church and the Tremont Building 
(formerly the Tremont House), facing Tremont street, is “a foot 
stone which may be seen from the sidewalk outside of the yard which 
recalls a sad story. This stone was the last humble memorial which 
a disappointed and heart-stricken family had placed over the remains 
of one who, in an unlucky and unguarded moment, had been hurried 
from this life by the rash and melancholy act of a companion. It 
stands as when first’ erected over the grave of poor Woodbridge, who 
met his death at the hands of Henry Phillips. There are but few 
who pass this unostentatious slab of unpretending slate who know 
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the brief history of Benjamin Woodbridge. All, however, may read 
the following inscription : 
Here lies interred 
The body of Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge, 
Son of the Honorable Dudley Woodbridge, Esq., 
Who died July 3, 1728, in ye 20th year of his age. 


The story of young Woodbridge is soon told: for before he had 
completed his twentieth year he fell a victim to a duel, the first fought 
in Boston. The parties to this transaction were himself, a young 
merchant of great promise who had just completed his education, 
having been sent from a distant abode for the purpose, and who had 
recently been admitted to business as a partner with Jonathan Sewall, 
one of the most active merchants of the place; and Henry Phillips, 
then a young graduate of the college at Cambridge, who had lately 
been associated with his brother Gillam in the business of book selling. 
Phillips was about four years older than Woodbridge, having at the 
time of this melancholy affair completed his twenty-third year. Their 
social position was eminently respectable, for each was related to 
the best families in the Province. Woodbridge was the son of a 
gentleman of some distinction in Barbadoes, one of the magistrates 
there, who had formerly been settled in the ministry as pastor of the 
church in Groton, Ct. The cause of the difficulty was a dispute over 
cards. The place of meeting was on the rising grounds of the Com- 
mon, not far from the Great Elm, near where in the olden time a 
powder house stood. Small swords were used. No one but them- 
selves participated. Woodbridge fell mortally wounded and died on 
the spot before the next morning. Phillips was slightly wounded 
and at midnight, by the aid of his brother Gilliam and Peter Faneuil, 
of famous memory, made his escape to the Sheerness, a British man- 
of-war then lying in the harbor, and before the sun of the next morn- 
ing had fully discovered to interested friends the miserable result of 
the unfortunate meeting, he was on his way to France, where he died 
in less than a twelvemonth of grief and a broken heart. What a lesson 
does that silent gravestone perpetually teach!” 

The writer supposes that the first encounter with deadly weapons 
on this continent was between Edward Doty and Edward Leister, 
in 1621, at Plymouth. Call it the first duel, or mock duel, or what 
you will, it was a dispute between two servants of Stephen Hopkins, 
and was settled, gentlemanlike, with sword and dagger. Both were 
wounded. Without a statute law upon the subject, the whole company 
of Puritans assembled to consider and to punish the offence. The 
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‘decision was the wisest that could have been made. The culprits or 
duellists were ordered to be tied together, heads and feet, for twenty- 
four hours, without food or drink, but were released, upon request of 
their masters, after serving a part of their sentence. Sabine says: 
“A personal combat between the renowned Miles Standish and John 
Alden, tg adjust their differences about that arch maiden, Priscilla 
Mullens, would have been respectable and might have afforded a 
precedent ; but no persons of standing, for a generation at least, were 
likely to imitate two serving men, who had been doomed to punish- 
ament so entirely ridiculous.” 

There is a comic side to duelling which, it seems to the writer, 
has done more to stay the practice than anything else. It is related of 
Weston, the player, evidently a facetious individual, that, having 
borrowed five pounds, and failing in payment, the lender spoke of it 
in public, whereupon Weston challenged him to fight. On the “field 
of honor” the lender offered Weston the note to make it up, and then 
said: “Let us give one another a slight scratch and say we wounded 
each other.” “All right,“ says Weston, who whipped his sword 
through the fleshy part of his antagonist’s arm, till he brought the very 
tears into his eyes. This done, and the wound tied up with a hander- 
chief, “Come,” said his antagonist, “where shall I wound you?” 
Weston, who thus had him at a great disadvantage, said: “Where 
you can, sir; where you can.” 

Israel Putnam, or “Old Put,” as he is known to every school boy, 
had “two affairs of honor” during the Revolutionary War, which are 
recorded in his biography. The first was with an American officer 
whom, without design, he had offended at table, and who demanded 
instant satisfaction. “Old Put” agreed to meet him the next morn- 
ing without seconds. The officer repaired to the spot designated, armed 
with sword and pistols, and, before taking his place, was greeted 
with a shot from the old general’s gun at thirty rods. “What are 
you about?” cried the officer. “A pretty question to ask of a man you 
are going to murder,” says Old Put. “I am about to kill you, and if 
you don’t beat a retreat-in less time than it takes old Heath to hang 
a Tory, you are a gone dog.” The officer turned and fled. 

The other affair of Old Put’s was with a British officer, a prisoner 
on parole, who was offended at some remark of the general and 
challenged him. As the challenged party, Old Put agreed to select 
the weapons for both and appear at a place named. The officer found 
him there, seated on a barrel, apparently full of powder, smoking his 
pipe. The general asked him to take a seat on the other side of the 
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barrel, remarking, “there was an equal chance for both of them,” and 
set fire to a match which communicated to the contents of the barrel. 
The officer looked at the match a moment, as the fire approached 
the supposed powder, and then departed. As he retired Old Put ex- 
claimed: “You are just as brave a man as I took you to be; this is 
nothing but a barrel of onions with a few grains of powder on the 
head to try you by. But you don’t like the smell.” 

Of all the lovely spots in the world which the writer has visited 
there is not one which comes up more nearly to his idea of perfect 
natural beauty than the little island of Nevis among the group of what 
are known as the Leeward Islands of the West Indies. As the steamer 
which carried some sixty passener left St. Christopher’s, or St. Kit’s, 
as it is more popularly called, in search of health and recreation, in 
the winter of 1888-89, Nevis loomed up some twenty-five hundred 
feet, or more, green to the top with tropical vegetation, with a vessel 
or two at anchor in its harbor, and its coast dotted with little white 
dwellings among which arose the spire of a church, which added 
materially to the romantic effect of a scene never to be forgotten. 
Your readers who are interested in such matters should read Lafcadio 
Hearn’s vivid descriptions of his trips through the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands, and “Down the Islands,” by Agnew Paton, to get the 
true idea of the loveliness of Nevis. In one of these little dwellings. 
Alexander Hamilton was born in 1757, one of the greatest statesmen 
America has produced, of whom John Marshall said, “he ranks next 
to Washington,” and here he lived until about twelve years old, when 
he went to the Danish island of Santa Cruz, and was placed in a 
counting room. Before proceeding to give a slight account of Ham- 
ilton’s career, the writer also wishes to state an interesting fact to your 
readers, that in the little church above alluded to Lord Nelson, then 
Captain Horatio Nelson, afterwards England’s famous admiral, was 
married to the beautiful Widow Nisbet, at whose wedding was present 
Prince William Henry, afterward Duke of Clarence, and finally 
William IV of England; thus making the little island of Nevis cele- 
brated, as it were, for two very important events—the birth of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the statesman, and the marriage of the great Nelson, 
whose moral character, however, became tainted through the unfor- 
tunate relations with the notorious but beautiful Lady Hamilton, who, 
from being the illegitimate child of a servant girl, afterward became 
a shop girl in London, then chambermaid to a lady of rank, then bar- 
maid, and so on, as history tells us, until she reached the height of her 
ambition by becoming the wife of Sir William Hamilton, English 
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cambassador at Naples. Her life was a mixture of romance and im- 
umorality, and ended by her dying in want and misery. 

Hamilton, feeling himself above the drudgery of a counting-house, 
was sent to New York, where he entered King’s (now Columbia) 
‘College. «He. rose rapidly, was a ready polemical writer, and taking 
-sides with the Colonies against the mother country, became a power 
in their defence. Also, he was the beloved friend of Washington 
and a member of his military family. There was nothing agitated for 
‘the good of this country during and after the Revolution in which 
Hamilton did not serve. He devised and penned the first draft of the 
‘Constitution of the United States. With Jay and Madison he wrote 
“The Federalist,” a series of papers, which are still read and quoted, 
on the ends and aims of the Federal Constitution and its true inter- 
‘pretation. Your readers will pardon this slight sketch of one of whom 
every American has cause to be proud, because without being an 
absolutely perfect character his life was elevating; he was not low in 
‘point of morals, or a statesman in name only, or a political intriguer, 
like his antagonist, Aaron Burr. Of the latter his biographer (Mat- 
thew L. Davis) says: “His intrigues were without number; his 
conduct most licentious. The sacred bonds of friendship were un- 
‘hesitatingly violated when they operated as barriers to the indulgence 
‘of his passions, etc.” This infamous character he retained through 
life. And yet this man of education but immoral instincts aspired 
‘to the presidency of the United States, and but for a tie vote with 
Jefferson would have been at the head of the nation. As it was, 
tthe election having been thrown into the House of Representatives, 
Jefferson was chosen and Burr became Vice-President. 

Burr hated Washington with an intense hatred, and Washington 
‘returned it with a settled distrust of the former; hence it is reasonable 
‘to suppose that Hamilton, the friend of Washington, becoming the 
political enemy of Burr, was betrayed, occasionally, into more forcible. 
language toward his opponent than perhaps the occasion called for, 
and so a most bitter political enmity arose between the two, which 
continued until near the close of Burr’s term of office as Vice-Presi- 
-dent, when, finding himself under a cloud with his party, he sought, 
as an author says, “to recover his populartiy by being a candidate for 
‘the governorship of New York, but was defeated by Morgan Lewis.” 
While Hamilton and Burr remained outwardly friendly, the former 
‘did not hesitate to express privately his distrust of the latter, who fixed 
‘upon certain remarks said to have been made to some one (it is not 
‘clear to whom, as his biography shows), as a ground for a challenge. 
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Hamilton sought to avoid extremities; he was opposed to duelling, 
having lost his eldest son, Philip, in a political duel at the age of 
eighteen, who was killed at Weehawken, N. J., in 1802, where two 
years later his father met his death at the hands of Burr. Truman, in 
his “Field of Honor,” says: “Inseparably connected with the politi- 
cal history of the United States, above all other kindred events, is the 
memorable meeting of Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr, at Wee- 
hawken, N. J., opposite the city of New York, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, at seven o’clock, July 11, 1804, in which the former received his 
antagonist’s bullet in a vital part, from which he died at two o’clock 
the following day. No event of the kind, so far as can be discovered 
by the author, in America or elsewhere, ever produced such a general 
and profound sensation. The intelligence of the fall of the illustrious 
Hamilton, while it was received with marked feeling in Europe even, 
fell like a crushing dome upon the American people. New York city 
was paralyzed, and the inhabitants of the whole country were plunged 
into the deepest mourning. Great multitudes of people thronged to 
New York to witness the melancholy ceremonies and to take part in 
the funeral procession, which was very large and very impressive. 
The funeral address was delivered by Gouverneur Morris from a plat- 
form in front of Trinity Church,. Broadway, in the presence of many 
thousands of grief-stricken people, among whom were four of the sons 
of the deceased, the eldest of whom was sixteen and the youngest be- 
tween six and seven.” 

Hamilton, on the evening before the duel, prepared a paper con- 
taining his opinions on duelling, in which, after stating his reluctance 
at obeying a custom so repugnant to his feelings, he says: “My 
religious and moral principles are strongly opposed to the practice of 
duelling, and it would ever give me pain to shed the blood of a fellow 
creature in a private combat forbidden by the laws. My wife and 
children are extremely dear to me, and my life is of the utmost impor- 
tance to them in various views,” beside much more that would be ex- 
tremely interesting to the reader to hear. While disclaiming no ill- 
will to Burr distinct from political opposition, Hamilton took the 
ground that it was impossible for him to avoid a hostile meeting, 
owing to intrinsic difficulties in the way; intrinsic because he had 
animadverted upon Burr’s political principles, character, and views 
with great severity, and because the disavowal of these animadversions 
was called for in a general and indefinite form. He tried all he could 
to avoid a meeting, and did go further in the attempt to do so than 
perhaps many others would have done in that day. 
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The details of the duel, correspondence, etc., are exceedingly 
interesting, but in the results like all such as we read about. Two 
men with deadly weapons stand up to be shot at; one killed, and the 
other fleeing for his life ; not a friendly word spoken by either ; nothing 
but a sense of duty, accompanied by a weakness of character, so far 
as duelling went, on the part of the better man, and hate and political 
revenge on the part of the murderer. Burr was ever after ruined. 
He became reckless and entered into treacherous designs against the 
country, for which he was tried, and fortunately (for himself) ac- 
quitted. He succeeded, however, in getting Blennerhassett into his 
toils. (For “Who Was Blennerhassett ?” see Abbott’s article thereon 
in Harper’s Magazine for February, 1877). ; 

Burr’s after life, though a ruined one, was quite romantic. His 
perseverance was indomitable ; he entered into all sorts of enterprises, 
and was unlucky in everything he undertook. At the age of seventy- 
eight he married the Widow Jumel, whose estates were in litigation 
for so many years in New York. He separated from her, owing to a 
reckless use of her money. Appleton says: “In his last days Burr 
was dependent upon the charity of a Scotch woman, a friend of former 
years, for a home.” He died in 1836, in poverty and imbecility, hav- 
ing outlived his victim nearly a quarter of a century. 

There was, however, one trait in Burr’s character which all will 
admire—his love for his daughter, Theodosia, who married Joseph 
Allston, of Charleston, who afterward became governor of South 
Carolina. She was one of the most brilliant as well as most lovely 
women America had produced. Before her tenth year she read 
Horace and Terence in the original Latin, spoke French fluently, and 
was a diligent student of German. With her he was always the loving 
and devoted father. His letters to her, as given in full by Matthew 
L. Davis, his biographer, are not only beautiful in composition, but 
wonderful in their affectionate regard. She was his all. And yet, 
with this exception, this man was rotten to the core, unsound in prin- 
ciple, and a political trickster. 

Theodosia left Charleston for New York in a fast sailing pilot 
boat, in December, 1812, and neither she nor the crew were ever heard 
of afterward. It was thought at one time that they had become the 
prey of pirates, who were known to infest the'coast and islands; but 
the calmer judgment of the world has settled down to the belief that 
they were lost in a heavy storm which prevailed for several days. 
Let us hope so; for if not, a terrible fate must have awaited them too 
horrible to dwell upon. . Let us, too, bear in mind that one of the few 
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bright spote in the life of Aaron Burr, the victim of insatiate ambi- 
tion, was his undying love for his poor drowned daughter. 


DECATUR AND BARRON. 


Shortly after the death of Hamilton at the hands of Burr, in 1804, 
public opinion in this country began to be agitated upon the subject of 
duelling, principally through letters written by an illustrious man of 
that day—Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina—to the 
New York State Society of the Cincinnati, in his capacity as vice- 
president general of the Society of the Cincinnati of the United States. 
The eminently social and high political standing of Pinckney entitled 
him to a hearing. The two papers which he addressed to the New 
York society, coming as they did from one whose father had been 
chief justice of the colony of South Carolina; whose reputation for 
scholarship ranked high; who had obtained the affection and confi- 
dence of Washington and whose love of country was unimpeachable ; 
who, when minister to France created that sentiment which has since 
passed into a maxim, “Millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute,” are models of composition and filled with the loftiest, purest 
and most tender inspirations; they are to be found at length in the 
appendix to Sabine’s work on duelling. Among other interesting 
matter Pinckney writes: “The custom of duelling erects a tribunal 
for the settlement of personal differences, in which, contrary to all 
sound principles, a man become the sole judge in his own cause; 
whence, as might have been expected from such a code, the only pun- 
ishments for the lowest as well as highest offences are written in 
blood. That restraining personal resentments, by giving the attribute 
of vengeance to the laws, was the greatest victory obtained by civiliza- 
tion over barbarism; but the custom of duelling is too well calculated 
to defeat the beneficial effects of that triumph, and to weaken the 
authority of all laws, by accustoming men to condemn their actions. 
The absurd custom of duelling decides no right, but is simply a relic 
of the dark ages, when men for grievances, many times more fancied 
than real, thought Heaven would interfere in a murder in which the 
innocent was as likely to be the victim as the guilty offender.” 

Passing from the above thoughts, which, although penned nearly 
a century ago, are the views of the best part of mankind of the present 
day, we approach with great affection the name of Stephen Decatur, 
one of the foremost in the naval history of this country. From the 
time when our struggling nation was fighting single handed the 
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piratical Barbary States, in 1801, to the day of his lamentable death, 
he was a universal favorite. Later on he fought victoriously against 
Great Britain, and was accounted one of the bravest and most heroic 
of our navy; he was impetuous to a fault, and it was this impetuosity 
that led him to his doom. What he said he would do, perfectly care- 
less as to results, he did without fear or favor of any man. 

The quarrel between Decatur and Barron began when the former 
sat upon the court martial which tried the latter for surrendering the 
Chesapeake to the Leopard in 1807. Decatur, it has always been sup- 
posed, was the prime mover in obtaining the verdict of this court, 
which was the suspension of Barron from the service for five years. 
During this five years and afterward Barron remained abroad, at first 
without pay and subsequently on regular pay. Decatur took occasion, 
in his impetuous way, to infer cowardice on the part of Barron for 
so doing, intimating that when our country was in danger and needed 
the services of every man, it was the duty, especially of those who 
were the servants of the nation, as he claimed Barron was, to come 
forward and offer those services to the government. The war being 
over for a while, Barron returned to the United States, still retaining 
his rank in the navy, but he never obtained a command. 

Decatur, still persisting in his invectives, doubtless aided and 
abetted by interested parties on both sides, was challenged by Barron, 
and after a correspondence, quite interesting but too lengthy to be 
inserted here, a meeting was arranged and the two men faced each 
other at eight paces distant, on March 22, 1820, on the field at Bladens- 
burg, Maryland. Captain William Bainbridge, who commanded the 
Constitution, or “Old Ironsides,” when she captured the Java, was 
the second of Decatur, and Captain Jesse D. Elliot (who commanded 
the Charlestown Navy Yard when Captain Sam Dewey sawed off the 
figurehead of Jackson from her bows, and carried it, on that dreadful 
stormy night, to the Mansion House, on Milk street, just below the 
Old South), was the second of Barron. 

A writer, who had often visited the now almost deserted village of 
Bladensburg, says: “Civilization may complacently gaze at this 
far-away nook, and reflect that the world would have to retard, instead 
of advance, could the duel ever again revive. It was the medieval 
‘wager of battle’; it made the trick of the weapon the verdict of the 
jury; it disguised murder under the name of chivalry; it was a fraud 
and a delusion, with human vanity alone making the lie real. ‘Confess,’ 
said the priest to the dying Neapolitan nobleman who had fought 
fourteen duels to prove that Dante was a greater poet than Ariosto, 
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‘confess that Ariosto was the greater poet.’ ‘Father,’ answered the 
dying man, ‘to tell you the truth, I have never read either Dante or 
Ariosto.’ 

“Great personages were they who stood i in that narrow gully at 
the meeting of Decatur and Barron. The American navy was well 
represented by such men as Commodore John Rodgers, David Porter 
and others. Great decorum prevailed in the choice of corners and the 
measures of distance. The two principals, haughty, dignified, self- 
possessed ever, observed in silence the arrangements made for the 
death of one, and the question must have suggested itself, Which? 
All being in readiness, the principals were placed back to back. Their 
orders were to turn at the word ‘Present,’ and not to fire before the 
word ‘One,’ nor after the word ‘Three.’ Eight paces distant from 
each other, they swung around at the word ‘Present.’ Each saw the 
face of the other, the rising sun and the barren landscape; one for the 
last time—but which? 

“At the cry ‘One’ each took deadly aim; to miss fire meant death. 

“*Two.’ Both pistols were discharged simultaneously, and both 
men fell. Both men were wounded in the hip. The ball which struck 
Decatur glanced upward, severing the blood vessels in the abdomen. 
His time had come. 

“The affair created intense excitement all over the country. ‘A 
cursed shame!’ said those opposed to murder disguised under the 
name of the duel. ‘Unfortunate in its results!’ exclaimed those ad- 
vocating the code. Barron suffered from his wounds for many 
months, and finally died in 1851, having gained nothing in life that 
clung to his name with greater tenacity than his reputation as the 
slayer of Decatur.” 

Sabine says: “For this duel there was no cause whatever. Deca- 
tur, in the correspondence, constantly maintained all absence of per- 
sonal enmity towards Barron; but he adhered to his original statement 
that the conduct of Barron as an officer since the affair of the Chesa- 
peake, in 1807, has been such as ought forever bar his readmission 
into the service.” : 

Strange enough, both of these men were opposed to duelling; so 
was the lamented Hamilton and many others who have been called 
out; then why did they fight or stand up to be shot at with almost an 
absolute certainty, if both were not killed, of one retiring from the 
field of a murderer? As William Wirt said, the answer was found in 
the conversations of Decatur with him, and is the same that other dis- 
tinguished men have made time and time again—the omnipotence of 
public sentiment. 
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Both men were undoubtedly brave in the ordinary acceptance of 
the word, but they lacked that moral strength of character without 
which mere physical bravery is no better than brute force. 

An incident is related of Decatur’s coolness which occurred at 
Malta, iri 1803, when he and Joseph Bainbridge (brother of William) 
were stationed there, the first named a lieutenant and the latter a 
midshipman of our navy. In the lobby of the theatre, one Cochran, 
secretary of Sir Alexander Ball, governor of the island, took occasion 
to grossly insult the midshipman. Our navy and its officers were held 
in utter contempt by the English residents. They called “Old Iron- 
sides,” the flagship of Commodore Preble, “a bunch of pine boards,” 
and treated the officers with indignity. Cochran and his comrades 
followed. Bainbridge from the street into the lobby of the theatre, and 
dogged at his heels wherever he went, and then deliberately ran. 
against him several times. Upon the last, collision Bainbridge knocked 
him down. A challenge was sent by Cochran the same night... Bain- 
bridge, who had never fired at a. mark in hisglife, placed the matter in, 
the hands of Stephen Decatur, who, having been informed that Coch- 
ran had been practicing with a pistol at eight or ten paces for weeks, 
named four paces, as a device to save his friend’s life, if possible. 
Cochran was absolutely sure at ten paces against one who had never 
practiced ;, his second objected to the proposition, saying that the dis- 
tance was simply murderous. Decatur admitted the fact, but declined 
to modify the terms, and finally prevailed. The parties exchanged 
shots without effect; at the second fire Cochran was killed, while 
Bainbridge escaped unhurt. 

Decatur’s. remains rest under an elegant commemorative monument 
in St. Peter’s churchyard, Philadelphia, a spot to which those stran- 
gers make a pilgrimage who have not lost their friendly interest in 
the unfortunate fate of one of the most illustrious of our naval heroes. 


BENJAMIN H. STEVENS. 
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THE TRIALS OF STAFF OFFICERS. 


THE STATE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
(Concluded.) 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 


In the fall of ’96 after a reasonably successful camp season, there 
came to Mr. X as adjutant general an experience that partook of the 
nature of a trial which had little of the humorous about it, except, 
perhaps, as further illustration of the propensity of the press to get 
utterly mixed when matters military were the subject of discussion. 
Fourteen years had passed since, as Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics at the State University, that much badgered Badger had 
conducted his final review and accepted the new duties assigned him 
on the Governor’s staff. It was the then adjutant general of the 
State, and not some official connected with the University,. who had 
first approached him on the subject of accepting that professorship. 
This circumstance had some bearing in his conduct of affairs during 
the two years of his incumbency, which were full of incident and not 
without valuable results. Long since, in part at least, those experi- 
ences were described in the columns of THE UNITED SErvICceE, and ever 
since those years Mr. X had maintained a deep interest in the military 
department and rejoiced greatly over the building of the great armory 
and gymnasium and in the purchase of the fine campus for military 
purposes—two things he had vainly striven to induce the legislature 
to provide for during his own term, and that only gradually came 
about as the institution broadened and expanded to the fine propor- 
tions attained in the mid nineties. Meantime officers from the active 
list of the Army had been successively detailed, and what had been a 
little two-company affair became in course of years a great battalion 
(it is now a regiment), with a very creditable military band, made 
up entirely of students. 

Like the lads of pretty much every other American institution Mr. 
X had ever seen or heard of, most of the undergraduates were full of 
fun, frolic and mischief, and like every other college, old or young, at 
home or abroad, the Freshmen were considered fair game for the 
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pranks of their elders. Our youngsters were no worse than those of 
other states and rather better than some whom Mr. X had known and 
known well. But the spirit of deviltry seemed riper than ever, this 
fall of ’96, and “hazing” was its natural outlet. Not content with 
playing the conventional tricks out of what they termed “school. 
hours,” the uproarious element of the sophomore class one day essayed 
to sweep the Freshmen squads from the drill ground, and the essay was 
startlingly comprehensive and complete. The ringleaders did not 
receive the punishment they deserved at the hands of the Faculty. 
The officer then on duty promptly asked to be relieved, and the Presi- 
dent of the University, a personal friend of Mr. X, appeared a few 
days later at the adjutant general’s office in quest, as he said, of 
advice and assistance. They must have as speedily as possible a new 
head for the Department of Military Science and Tactics, said he, and 
he did not know for whom to apply. 

Ever since Mr. X began this work in 1880, the Board of Regents 
had chosen for the duty officers whose appointment to the Army was 
credited to our own state. Once, unbeknownst to the Board, the then 
President of the University applied for the detail of a certain subaltern 
who had no local affiliations, and, even as the President of the Board 
was solemnly considering the applications of native sons, he was 
apprised of the detail and surprised by the arrival of a total stranger 
to all Badgerdom, except possibly Mr. X, who had known him at the 
Point. The order had been issued by the War Department on the 
application of the President of the institution. The Regents accepted 
the situation, not without remark, but, with this exception, all the 
officers successively holding that professorship between the years 1880 
and 1896 had been Badgers by birth or adoption. 

And now came the head of the ’Varsity to the adjutant general of 
the State. The Regents, said he, would be having no meeting just now, 
and he desired the services of a capable officer at once, the latest incum- 
bent having declared his resignation and decision irrevocable. 

There were at that moment three Badgers in the line of the Army, 
who had not yet been on University duty, gifted with especial quali- 
fications for just such work. It required energy, tact, discretion, and 
though there were other officers whose applications were on file, two 
of these three were personally well known to Mr. X. First and fore- 
most was a senior lieutenant of artillery of fourteen years of admirable 
service, a man of high character, marked dignity and ability, a soldier 
and a gentleman, but so much in request among his superiors that he 
had only just finished a four years’ detail as aide-de-camp to a major 
general, and, under the laws which Secretary Lamont refused to depart 
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from, he must now serve a term with his regiment before he could 
again be sent on detached duty. Mr. X knew, therefore, that this 
particular officer, whom he long had wished to see at the head of the 
military department, could not at this time be sent there. Next on the 
list was a captain of infantry who was to the full as capable an officer 
and as thorough a gentleman as the first named. He lacked in social, 
in family and in political influences, possibly, but had, on the other 
hand, a knowledge of university affairs, derived from the fact that he 
himself had long been one of its undergraduates before going to West 
Point. He had been sent to inspect the troops of his native State 
during the summer, and had most favorably impressed every officer 
and man. The President of the University had heard that at some time 
in the past the friends of the first-named officer had sought his detail, 
and so had Mr. X. Both would have rejoiced to see him there now, 
but one of them knew that the detail was impossible and so informed 
the other. 

“Then,” said the President, “can we get the Captain? Will you 
write to the War Department and ask ?” 

It so happened that the officer of the adjutant general’s department, 
then in charge of such matters, had been Mr. X’s intimate friend and 
associate on the staff of a famous cavalry regiment in by-gone days. 
He was at the moment, as it happened, pondering over the situation, 
and Mr. X’s letter, written at the request of the President, came just 
in time to suggest a solution. The captain in question was stationed 
within a day’s journey of the University. He was available in every 
way. The order was issued at once, and—then came the deluge. 

Ignorant of the decision of the Secretary of War in like cases, or 
possibly ignoring it, influential friends of the artilleryman, learning 
that a vacancy existed at the ’Varsity, came to the President in behalf 
of their unconscious candidate (for had he known what was doing he 
would doubtless have held their hands) and were confounded to learn 
that another officer, “recommended by the adjutant general,” had 
been applied for ;—then that he had been ordered. Now, one difference 
between the President of the University in Mr. X’s day and the 
President of ’96 was that the former seemed to care at times very 
little for what the Regents might wish, while the latter always seemed 
to care a great deal. Down from the hill he came, and in obvious per- 
turbation. Certain prominent citizens, friends of the University, he said, 
wished to secure the lieutenant of artillery, and hadn’t a doubt they 
could get him. Mr. X said in reply that they couldn’t wish it any 
more than he did, but he’d like to bet the influential friends, individu- 
ally and collectively, ten dollars to ten cents that they couldn’t bring 
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it about. The President was worried, however. They said they could, 
and the only thing standing in the way was that order. So Mr. X 
showed him another,—the general order that covered the case; told 
him there was no earthly show of getting their man appointed and 
that they were in big luck to get the man they did, and with this the 
President went forth to battle in defense of his deed. 

But then came the papers: “UNIversity REGENTS INCENSED.” 
“IMPERTINENT INTERFERENCE OF ADJUTANT GENERAL X.” “Os- 
JECTIONAL OFFICER ORDERED ON Duty,” etc., etc. And in two big 
cities and a dozen smaller ones the affair was elaborately paraded by 
the press, with all manner of imaginative embroidery, much to the 
pain of the kith and kin of the selected officer, the dismay of the 
President and the whimsical wrath of Mr. X. As it happened, he 
had some personal friends on the Board of Regents, and it speedily 
transpired that only one of that august body had been at all active 
in the matter. The story was publicly denied by some of its leading 
members, but the press was unterrified. It had its information from 
“unimpeachable sources,” it said, and presently the source was dis- 
covered. 

Long time a leader in matters political, 4 perennial public servant, 
sometimes postmaster, sometimes judge, sometimes mayor, ofttimes 


regent, all the time chairman of some committee, and between times 
candidate for pretty much anything from the federal senate to ward 
supervisor, we had at the capital a bustling, busy, genial personage, 
who was never happy out of politics or power. He had been for a 
‘term of years at the head of the Executive Committee of the Board of 


9» 


Regents. He had been long since given the impressive title of “Boss, 
and though he had ceased to be a regent, he still clung to the Boss 
and the idea that what was University business was his business. 

Right in the midst of the newspaper accusations and the Regents’ 
‘denials, in he came to the adjutant general’s office. 

“Where is General X?” said he. “I want to see General X,” and 
having seen him, seated at his usual desk, the caller proceeded as 
follows: “You’ve got us into a scrape now, General X, and you must. 
get us out of it. We want Lieutenant Blank, and by Jove, we’re 
going to have him!” 

“T want Lieutenant Blank, too, but we’re not going to an him,” 
answered the man behind the desk. 

“Because you put in your oar and blocked our game,” says the 
-assailant. 

“Because of the War Department orders, not my oar,” says the 
-assailed. 
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“Bah!” says the Boss, as he bangs out of the door. “We could 
have had Blank detailed this minute if it weren’t for this other man 
that you’ve got.” 

And very probably the Boss believes just what he says, for there 
are few things of which a politician of local influence, but not versed 
in the ways of Washington, is more sublimely confident than that a 
military regulation is only made to be broken at his behest. 

“All right, my friend; try it and see,” says the staff officer, for he 
knows what the Boss does not :—that, promptly informed by a friend 
at court, not remotely. connected with the adjutant general’s office, of 
the big row made, the Captain had wired his declination of the detail. 

This made the coast clear for the “Boss” and his backers. There 
was now nothing to prevent their getting the man of their choice and 
of our desire—nothing, as Mr. X had told them, but the placid and 
imperturbable refusal of Mr. Secretary Lamont to abate, one jot or 
tittle, the regulation that officers just completing a detail of staff 
service should not be sent on other detached duty. 

All of which was. why no Badger was sent. 

The War Department filled the detail according to its own lights, 
and filled it to perfection. The soldier selected made himself known 
and honored in very short order, and his speedy promotion to another 
sphere of duty was a sorrow to the student body, at least, until his 
successor in turn arrived. They were beginning to learn that, left to 
itself, the war office could choose for them rather better than could 
the heads of the ’Varsity. Probably the only man.to suffer from the 
affair was the luckless Mr. X, whose fingers had been burned in 
pulling other fellows’ chestnuts out of the fire. The press, of course, 
never enlightened the public to the extent of saying that the President 
asked him to write as he did—no more did the Boss. 

Then came other chestnuts, and another chance for the politicians. 
and the few papers they controlled. Good as were most of the regi- 
mental and company officers in the State force by this time, there 
were some that were indifferent, a few that were bad and two or 
three that were worthless, and yet clung to their swords because of a 
certain prestige they gave them at home, and pay in camp. For years: 
there had been attached to the general order for the annual inspection 
a paragraph setting forth that any company that should fall below the 
minimum in its score, would stand in danger of summary muster out. 
Now, there had been hanging on the ragged edge for at least five years 
no less than five companies whose discipline and instruction were so 
poor that they were discreditable to the State. But Governors are 
human. To order the disbandment of the Sugar County Guards: 
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(officially known as Company “Q,” Fifth Infantry, let us say), would 
probably transfer ten score votes, at least count, from his ticket to 
that of the enemy the very next election. There were half a dozen fine, 
fresh, vigorous young organizations eager to get into the Guard. There 
were nearly that many that ought to be got out of it, but votes were 
votes and so these tail-enders had been tagging along, an eye-sore to 
every soldier in the State service. Year after year they had been 
declared deficient and some of them had been recommended earnestly 
for disbandment. They knew it, but thought, very probably, Mr. X 
could do no more than did his predecessors. 

One of the delinquent commands had been a fine company in the 
days of its first organizer, but he had passed on to a higher plane, was 
by ’96 serving as colonel and judge advocate and well on his way to 
his present honored station on the Committee of Military Affairs of 
the National House of Representatives. But, as he went up, the com- 
pany went down, and on the Memorial Day following the death of 
cur beloved old war horse of a Governor—he who smashed the rioters 
in ’86—they made such an exhibition of unsoldierly qualities in the 
sight of soldiers, senators and spectators from all over the State, that 
Mr. X had no longer to plead or argue. He had marked them for 
extinction long before, and now they saved him further trouble on that 
head. “Fire them out!” said the Governor, and for the first time on 
record the order disbanding a company for its sins of omission became 
a petrified fact. 

It fell like the traditional thunderbolt from a clear sky. It stirred 
wp, apparently, an entire community. Protests by the dozens, wired, 
written or verbal, poured in at the capitol within thirty-six hours. 
Men who had never been known to take the faintest interest in the 
company before, became fierce partisans now. It was a shame, an 
outrage. “They never gave ’em the faintest warning,” etc., etc., were 
the heated comments. Prominent citizens came swooping down upon 
the Governor and the Governor sent for the adjutant general and the 
adjutant general pulled the records on the pleaders and showed them 
just where “the boys” had stood for ten years past and how steadily 
they had been going down hill until finally they had struck bottom. 
As was usual in such cases the local magnates replied that they “knew 
nothing about that” and obviously didn’t care. What they wanted 
was to have the order revoked on the spot; but the Governor stood 
pat and held his ground. The old command was swept from the 
rolls. Its place in the regiment was instantly filled by a brand new 
company, headed by a young soldier who, before he was five years 
older, was destined to win the applause of the nation, and his bars in 
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the regular army, risking his life with Funston in the famous dash 
for Aguinaldo. 

But that wasn’t all! From the ashes of the old company rose, 
Phoenix like, an array of young aspirants, full of zeal and enthusiasm, 
eager to show the State that the military spirit was not dead in Sparta. 
A capital company was raised, drilled, partially equipped and was 
now knocking at the door begging for admission. Under the laws 
it couldn’t come in. The State would support only so many companies. 
To make room for them, and gratify their host of friends and fellow 
citizens, and incidentally to “square” the Governor, it would be neces- 
sary to wipe out another organization, and the organization was there, 
not ready by any means to meet its fate, but deserving it a dozen 
times over. Up in the lumber district, with no less than three model 
companies within easy hail, was a command that seemed literally to 
have gone to seed. It had one good officer, the first lieutenant, who, 
however, was a river pilot and seldom at home. At inspection after 
inspection it had gone lower and lower, until only one company stood 
between it and the foot of the list, and when that was dropped out 
there was nothing to hold the next. To the dismay of its officers and 
the wrath of one local sheet, but with singularly few protests from the 
community the “Light Guards” found their light extinguished and 
their extinction complete. Now such things cannot be done without 
making enemies, personal and political: Everybody knew, of course, 
that without the Governor’s sanction the adjutant general couldn’t do 
it, and every one knew just as well that without the adjutant general’s 
urging the Governor wouldn’t do it. It was the chief of staff, there- 
fore, who must bear the storm of sneers and snarling to be expected, 
and, without entering into the harrowing details, it may be said that 
bear it he did—just as he had had to take the abuse of the Press when 
first. he began to labor at teaching the old-time militia to be something 
like up-to-date soldiers. This was the second company to go out, and 
there still were others deserving of the lesson, and their time, too, was 
coming when another election drew nigh ; another nominating conven- 
tion was soon to be held, and matters purely military were relegated 
by the powers to the backmost of the back seats. The Governor and 
his friends went on to St. Louis to attend the great Republican gather- 
ing called to name the party candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, and when they returned it was with the news that the Governor 
would not seek renomination—would not consent to run a second time. 
‘That meant a new deal with the new year, and the State had to be 
saved meantime. The farmers had been seized with the free silver 
raze, and between free silver, free sophistry and free trade it looked 
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for a while most ominously like such another storm as swept the seven 
senses from the sturdiest citizens when the “Bennett Law” became 
an issue six years before. If the election of ’96 had occurred in 
August instead of November the Badger State might again have gone 
daft—and Democratic. That it did not was due in great measure to 
the remarkable energy and personal effort of a few devoted men who 
took the field in person, covering the rural districts, riding from village 
to village, speaking three times a day in many a township, with the 
threshers at noon, at the cross-roads tavern with the slant of the sun, 
‘and at the town hall or village school house at night. Face to face 
they met the farmers, and heart to heart they talked with them, with 
the result that the rural vote was saved and the State with it; but it 
well nigh wore out the saviors. 

Prominent in this work were young men, some of whom were well 
known to Mr. X, and one of whom was the object of peculiar interest. 
Away back in ’80 and ’81, in University days, he had started him on 
his first setting up drill and the school of the soldier; in the early 
‘spring had advanced him to the grade of corporal, and in the following 
year had named him first lieutenant of one of the two companies then 
existing. Then came the long years of inspection and instruction work 
with the “Guard,” during which period the young graduate of the 
*Varsity, son of a gallant veteran of the civil war, had been induced 
‘to take command of a broken-down company in his home tity, and 
the company began forthwith its gradual climb from close to the foot 
to equally close to the head of the list in drill and general efficiency. 
In all those years during which the soldierly men of the State forces 
‘were taking to regular atmy methods with genuine zeal, while the 
“show soldiers” and the slothful were covertly opposing, Mr. X had 
no warmer advocate or stancher friend than this young University 
‘captain. A few others of his class had accepted commissions for a 
‘time, but the difficulties and discouragements in some cases, and re- 
moval from the State in others, had led to their resignation. The 
one to stick to the work through thick and thin and to attract the at- 
tention and win the respect and admiration of a host of fellow-citizens 
in doing it, was the tall, keen-featured young man from Winnebago. 
By and by we were able to eliminate the old ten-company-to-a-regiment 
idea, so tenaciously insisted on by veterans of the civil war days who 
‘had never seen another, and, even before the regulars, had organized 
our three-battalion twelve-company regiments, and within two years 
thereafter three of these battalions were so finely drilled as to be 
‘objects of pride to all friends of the Guard, and the best_of them by a 
marrow margin was that of the ex-University officer, now junior major. 
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Then there came a time when his business interests seemed to demand 
that he should cut loose from other pursuits, and he sought to resign, 
but Mr. X, then adjutant general, would not even lay the papers before 
the Governor. He wrought with the major until the latter yielded and, 
to the joy of his men, decided to stand by the Guard, with the ultimate 
result that now to a man it stands by him. Not only a keen soldier, 
he was a man of affairs, a deep thinker in matters of state, a live 
citizen in his community. He speedily became prominent in local poli- 
tics and as one of the delegates to the State convention in ’96 seconded 
the nomination of the successful candidate for Governor, another 
gallant veteran and officer of the civil war days, in a speech that made 
him famous. Then he went back to his battalion and to the onerous 
work of converting hundreds of hard-headed farmers who, as has been 
said, had read the magic words of the silver-tongued orator whose 
“crown of thorns” had turned the heads of the Chicago convention 
and whose “cross of gold” led on to his own final immolation. Five 
years before, in speaking of future possibilities for the adjutant gen- 
eralship, Mr. X had pointed out his University student as pre-eminent. 
He had to the full the soldierly traits of the best of the list. He had 
what most of them lacked—the ability to win the sympathy and sup- 
port of the State legislature. By the time 1896 arrived, if by any 
freak of fortune Mr. X had become Governor, there was the very man 
whom he would have appointed adjutant general—his pupil of the 
University days and his friend and fellow-worker ever since. Being 
adjutant general and not Governor, however, Mr. X was desirous of 
completing the reorganization of the Guard and the weeding out of 
all the incompetents, either captains or companies, before stepping 
down and out in favor of anybody. That done, he hoped to turn over 
the desk and the Guard to this man of all others. 

Not long after the election was decided, however, the Governor 
elect began to hear the multitude of reasons why he should not re- 
appoint the then incumbent. Apparently it was not the soldiership or 
ability of the adjutant general that was brought into question, but 
certain it was he had not the faculty of making friends among the 
men most numerously influential, his severely military education, 
possibly, standing in the way of that. Then he had made enemies 
among the friends-of those he had disbanded or disciplined. He was 
a stranger personally to the Governor elect and the situation could be 
“sized up” in a nutshell. As was said in a previous article, at the 
time when offices were far too few for the applicants, one of the most 
valuable, pecuniarily, in the State was occupied by a fellow who, first, 
had a salary from the general government, second, a paying business 
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(presumably) of his own, and third, who had “done nothing for the 
party.” Letting alone a dozen other points, probably, in which Mr. X 
fell short of the desired standard, here was disqualification enough 
when arrayed against the excellences of a man admirable as a soldier, 
lacking only a few years of Mr. X’s own long term of service, pos- 
sessing what Mr. X had not, the personal acquaintance and friendship 
of the influential men of the State, and finally who was infinitely 
more to be considered in that he, first, had no salary from the general 
government, second, had what would be a better paying business of 
his own if he had not long devoted so much time to the Guard and 
lately all his time to the State, and finally, third, a man who had 
worked himself almost to skin and bone for the sake of the party and 
its principles. As between the two officers, there could be no question 
which would find the greatest number of backers among the advisers 
of the in-coming executive. Mr. X would not ask anybody’s influence. 
‘The major would not, but the number of statesmen who demanded 
that the latter’s eminent services be recognized was naturally over- 
powering. Mr. X recognized the situation, went to the Governor elect 
and frankly told him that, while he should be glad to hold the office 
until he could finish the work on the lines already begun, he fully 
realized the conditions, and, therefore, was ready at once in order to 
save the Governor elect from embarrassment, to announce to the 
reporters who were persistently coming to question him, that it was 
his desire and intention to retire from office with his own chief, and 
therefore was in no sense a seeker for reappointment. The reply was 
prompt and even surprising. “Don’t you do it,” were the words, and 
a kindly, cordial hand was laid upon Mr. X’s shoulder. “I have the 
major’s own letter here urging me to retain you in spite of the fact 
that so many are urging me to appoint him. If I find that I have got 
to make a change I’ll let you know, but unless you get word from me, 
or through your Governor, don’t you think of making any such an- 
nouncement.” And so they parted. From several other sources Mr. 
X soon heard that there could be no doubt the Governor elect had come 
to a decision, but no word reached him. He himself could take no 
step,—would permit no friend to approach the Governor elect upon 
the subject, but, bound by his agreement, neither could he announce 
any desire to withdraw. He was practically muzzled. An amusing 
feature of the one-sided contest, as wittily described by the correspond- 
ent of a great Chicago daily, was that “neither of the two officers 
mentioned will lift a hand in his own behalf and each is busy telling the 
new Governor what a good fellow and soldier the other man is.” 

And so, through some break in communication, probably, no 
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word came from the Governor elect until just forty hours before the 
inauguration,—more than forty days after he had fully made up-his. 
mind, during all of which time Mr. X had been held in the false posi-_ 
tion of presumably. expecting reappointment, when his judgment told 
him he-ought long..since to have broken silence. It wasn’t really the 
fault of the Governor elect. He said, and believed, he had sent word. 
through the Governor retiring. It wasn’t really the fault of the Gov- 
ernor retiring. -He said, and believed, that he couldn’t remember any 
such message. : It was just one of those pieces of ill-luck that go to 
make tp so many of these absurd -trials, and it. seriously discom- 
moded nobody except, perhaps, the victim -himself. 

However, the new executive made no mistake in the man he anne. ' 
The State had never a better adjutant general—so valuable indeed.to 
the service and to the.commonwealth was he that when, in the fulness 
of time, there came a serious split in the ranks of the party, and a 
young Daniel.came to judgment who had won glory with McKinley 
on the Committee of Ways and Means, and now, overthrowing the. 
“stalwart” wing, became the elect of the people, about the first thing 
he did was to send for the adjutant general and, to the surprise of that 
officer and the amaze of the politicians and the press, quietly told him 
that he desired the benefit of the same adjutant general’s services 
another term. 

cs did every thing that I. anille could to oppose your nomination, 

” said that officer. 

al care nothing for that,” said the Governor. ‘What I want is 
the best man for the place.” Rejecting the appeals of his political 
adherents, he had listened to those of a few soldier citizens who knew 
whereof they wrote and spoke, and his own ripe judgment had done 
the rest. 

One comical episode there was toward the close of Mr. X’s term 
that gave him keen delight and was further illustrative perhaps of the 
methods of modern journalism. There was brought to him one day 
from the capital of the Empire State a letter expressing the desire of 
the adjutant general of New York to obtain the photographs of all his 
predecessors, and thus to leave for future generations a gallery of the 
successive incumbents up to 1897. One of these, in the good old days 
and the four years of William H. Seward’s governorship, was General 
X, the first, the honored father so little resembled by the son. The 
photograph was sent, and then it occurred to Mr. X, to whom the bare 
white walls of the adjutant general’s office had long been a glaring 
eyesore, that it might be a good idea for him to follow suit and collect 
the photographs of the adjutant generals of his own State. Well he 
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coyld. remember how, with boyish curiosity, he had.clambered to the 
knees of one of the very first incumbents, a martial.looking. Irishman, 
gifted with a fine presence, a boundless imagination and no property, 
who sat arrayed in the magnificence of the first adjutant general’s 
uniform ever seen in the Badger State—cocked hat, epaulettes, aiguil- 
lette and all, and warranted to be strictly regulation because being the 
property of the West Pointer who had so recently worn,them as 
adjutant general of New York. Genial, jovial,-iacomparable “Mac’”! 
Does he still believe, I wonder, as-he did in ’49, that time and again 
he had thundered his commands to forty thousand men, sir, upon many 
a bloody,.field! His glories, alas, like his, glittering accoutrements, 
were. naught. but ,borrowed plumes. -But Mac had faith that could 
move mountains, and Captain Costigan himself had never a.more 
delighted auditory than had our great “General”. in his,cups and songs 
and story. 

It. took ‘much writing of letters, research, patience ad time to 
gather all these counterfeit presentments of. Mr..X’s . predecessors, 
most of them dead.and gone and many forgotten,-but.he persevered 
and finally succeeded in getting quite a little, collection and had them 
placed in one frame and hung upon the- wall facing his desk. Then 
he began to hear from the papers on that point, as he had on many 
another on previous occasions. The “Journal” of a thriving little 
city stirred up its readers and mildly surprised Mr. X by announcing 
that the present incumbent of the adjutant general’s office had ordered 
oil paintings. of the numerous array composed of himself and his 
predecessors, intending them to be framed and hung in the capitol as 
were those of the governors in the executive chamber, all this presum- 
ably at the expense of the tax-payers. It was bosh from start to finish, 
but the editor believed his own words, so did most of his readers, 
doubtless, and so, mirabile dictu, did one man at least who should 
have known better—the editor of the “Watchman,” long a friend of 
the Guard and even of Mr. X, for out came the “Watchman” in an 
editorial decrying the whole scheme and pitching into the proposition 
ef “following the established custom of having pictures of the State 
governors on exhibition in the executive office.” In time, said the 
“Watchman,” “this formidable collection of portraits” would necessi- 
tate the erection of a gallery to the capitol. “It is quite sufficient that 
the people of the State have the privilege of gazing upon the more or 
less striking lineaments of our ex-governors,” and wound up by sug- 
gesting that the Guard could have the portraits of its adjutants general 
painted for its own gratification and hung in the State armories. “This 
would be quite inoffensive to the public and doubtless even more grati- 
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fying to the Guard than to have these revered pictures at” the capitol. 

So Mr. X thought it time to write to the “Watchman” and allay 
its fears, and those of its readers, and in a small corner and smaller 
print the letter appeared, closing as follows: 

“There is not a word of truth in the story. Somebody has imposed 
on the credulity of all of you. 

“Here are the facts. A year ago the Adjutant General of New 
York wrote me for a photograph of one of his predecessors (who 
oddly enough was long the editor of the “Watchman’”) to complete 
his collection of pictures of the adjutants general of that State, and, 
little dreaming that later editors would take alarm at the result, I sent 
it. Then it occurred to me that I should like to have a similar collec- 
tion of the adjutants general of our own state, and having obtained 
most of them I had them put in a simple little frame all at my own 
expense. 

“It is true that I meant to leave this little ‘gallery,’ which had not 
cost the State a cent, to my successor in the office. It never occurred 
to me—and even now, despite the ‘Watchman’s’ suggestion, I find it 
hard to believe—that my fellow-citizens would regard its existence as 
offensive. But, should such prove to be the case, I am quite willing to 
refrain—and to keep it myself.” 

And that was the last that we heard in print, at least, of the portrait 
gallery to be started by the adjutant general. Two months more and 
Mr. X’s years of service, beginning as “marker” in the old “Light 
Guard” battalion away back in ’57, compassing a brief period with the 
Volunteers of ’61, and a decade of active duty in the regulars, came to 
temporary close. The old sword was hung up over the doorway of his 
Den, and it seemed as though the “Trials” were ended. 

But there came another call. 





FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


By Henry ROMEYN, Brevet-Major U.S. A. 


THE years which intervened between the close of the war of 1755-63 
and the outbreak of that of the Revolution, were not prolific in adven- 
tures, on the part of the settlers in the Delaware valley in whom our 
story has an interest, but they were not years of inactivity. Not only 
had the number of settlers increased by immigration. Families had 
largely increased in numbers, and with the idea of expansion and 
adventure so pre-eminent in the New World, they thought their 
surroundings cramped and confined, and many of the most venture- 
some had removed to the valley of the Susqttehanna, and had located 
in the beautiful Wyoming region, destined, during the great conflict, 
to become the scene of one of the greatest tragedies in the country’s 
history. 

John Van Campen, whom we have introduced in a former chapter 
as the friend of Kesmitas, had come to be “a man of affairs” among 
the Minisink settlers, had married a granddaughter of Nicholas De- 
pui, and his older children were approaching maturity. Benjamin 
Shoemaker was prominent in church affairs, and his sons, half a 
dozen in number, were well known through all the valley. Grand- 
children had been born to him and the wife of his youth; and they 
were happy in the hope of a peaceful old age, in the midst of their 
descendants.* 

With his friend and neighbor, John Van Campen, he had been ap- 
pointed Commissioner to assist in treating with the Indians for the 
surrender of more of their lands, and their removal wholly to a 
more circumscribed area, though in the same valley. 

Cornelius, a younger brother of Colonel Abraham Van Campen, 
had removed to the new settlements, and had made extensive improve- 
ments there, and a family was growing to maturity in his home. We 


*For record of publication of banns of Benj. Schoonmacker and Catrina 
Du Puis, daughter of Moses and granddaughter of Nicholaes Du Puis, Sr., see 
Records of Baptisms and Marriages, Dutch Church, Kingston, N. Y. 
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have only space to note the record of one son, Moses—whose name 
soon became well known among all the white inhabitants of the valley ; 
and, after the outbreak of hostilities—to the Indians who harried the 
region in the ir hunts after prisoners, scalps, and plunder. 

From the time he was able to carry and aim a rifle, the boy had 
been an enthusiastic and successful hunter; had ranged far and 
wide in the forests bounding the valley; and was well known to all 
the settlers. On the outbreak of hostilities with the mother country, 
all those in whose careers we have an interest cast in their lot with 
the patriots ; and, though but eighteen years of age, Moses was made 
ensign in one of the companies raised in the valley, and which was 
ordered to join the army of Washington. But such was his popularity, 
and so great the confidence in his judgment and courage, that appli- 
cation was made for his retention at home, to act as scout for the 
safety of the settlers; and he was placed in command of a small body 
of young men, organized for such duty, and at once entered upon his 
work, During intervals when their services were not urgently re- 
quired, they aided in the ordinary labors of the farms. Lulled into a 
feeling of security, by absence of any signs of the foe, on one occa- 
sion, the young officer, with his father and a younger brother, a mere 
lad, were at work in a field, and had moved some distance from their 
rifles—which were always carried afield—when they were fired upon 
by a party of Indians which had crept upon them from the near-by 
woods. The father fell dead at the first fire, and the lad under the 
blow of a tomahawk when the rush which followed was made. Sep- 
arated from his arms, and surrounded by foes who sprang up on all 
sides, the only survivor had no alternative, and surrendered. With 
his arms tightly bound, and led by a warrior to the adjoining timber, 
he found there three other captives, one being Margaret McClure, a 
young woman of the vicinity who had been taken prisoner while going 
on an errand to the house of a neighbor; the others middle-aged men, 
seized while at work in their fields. Abandoning further hostilities, 
the party, ten in number, turned their steps toward the wilderness, and 
before nightfall were far from the scene of their butchery. 

The raiders were members of the Seneca tribe of the Six Nations; 
and their course was directed toward the towns of that band, in the 
valley of the Genessee river. During the first day’s march, the pris- 
oners were too closely watched to be able to hold much communication 
with each other; but, noticing that the young woman was silently 
weeping, Van Campen found opportunity to caution her, in whispers, 
as they stood near each other, when first halted for the night, not to 
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give way -to her feelings, as some angry Indian might send her to 
follow her slaughtered friends. 

Finding that. they were not pursued, the. ola of ie captors 
was somewhat relaxed on the third day, and the young leader began 
to urge attempts to escape. He found his companions loth to make 
any effort in that direction, fearing the result, in case of failure; but 
did not abandon the thought. - Of the three, the young woman seemed 
most inclined to accede to the proposition. She knew that if taken to 
the village of her captors, she would probable be chosen as wife by 
some young warrior; and was of course anxious to avoid that fate; 
but thought the chances of successful.escape very meager. Realizing 
that every mile added to the distance from their homes increased the 
difficulty of escape, Van Campen finally informed his companions that 
he should seize the first opportunity which presented, and make the 
attempt alone, if they feared to accompany him. 

At the end of the fourth day of their captivity, after the last meal 
of the day -had been eaten, one of the party, who had been hunting, 
returned with the carcass of a fawn, which he proceeded to prepare 
for food near where the prisoners, bound hand and foot, had been 
placed for the night. In the course of that work—or rather, as he 
arose to hang the meat on a near-by bough to preserve it from 
prowling animals during the night, he dropped his knife; but did not 
at once notice its loss.. It fell near the bound feet of the young man, 
who instantly threw them over it, and managed to cover it with 
leaves. When he noticed his loss, the owner began a search, but as 
darkness had by that time fallen upon the scene, soon abandoned it, 
saying he could find it in the morning. Fatigued with the march 
of the day, and lulled into security by immunity from pursuit and the 
bonds of the captives, the red men were soon deep in slumber. When 
satisfied of that fact, Van Campen began to draw the knife within 
reach of his bound hands, by bending his knees, and when this could 
no longer be done, by slipping down from his first position. His feel- 
ings, as, though they were bound behind him, his hands touched the 
precious knife—‘‘worth more than a good farm’”—must be left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

Cautiously awakening the man lying behind him, he pushed the 
weapon to his hands and whispered the order to “cut.” It required 
but a moment to sever the bonds which confined the hands of the leader 
—that done, the gyves of each were cut, after a cautious whisper 
had warned the prisoner to preserve silence. Rising to a sitting posi- 
tion, Van Campen surveyed the scene, and formed his plan. For his 
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own weapons he chose a hatchet, and one of his companions took an- 
other, “2s they worked silently ;’—while the other man assumed 
charge of the rifles, which stood at the foot of a near-by tree. The 
young woman was given a hatchet, drawn very cautiously from the 
belt of one of the captors, and the work of reprisal began. 

It was a savage scene. Van Campen, beginning at one end of the 
row of sleepers, despatched three, but the fourth—awakened by their 
struggles, sprang to his feet, and darted toward the guns. The 
young officer sprang to intercept him, and a hand-to-hand struggle 
began. The white contestant had lost his hatchet, and struggled to 
keep his adversary from reaching the knife in his belt behind his back, 
which—once in hand—would have ended the fight. Among the fallen 
leaves, footing was precarious, and stepping on some rotten wood, 
Van Campen fell, and the Indian, with a triumphant yell, threw him- 
self upon him, and reached again for his knife. Death looked over 
the shoulder of the savage, at this instant, but, drawing up one foot, 
the soldier caught his toes in the belt of his foe, and hurled him from 
him and against the trunk of a tree which stood near. Springing to 
his feet, he fortunately found a hatchet, and as the Indian fled, threw 
it at his head. He missed his aim, but it struck him between the 
shoulders and remained there, as he disappeared in the darkness. 

The man at the rifles had not dared to fire at the active contestants 
as they fought, but had been fortunate enough to kill two others, 
with one shot, and wounded a third with another, so severely that he 
soon died, while the third man had despatched an equal number with 
his hatchet, and the whites were masters of the bloody grounds—but 
one of their captors alive, and he a wounded fugitive.* 

Loaded with captured arms, which included those taken from the 
Van Campen field, and carrying the scalps lately torn from the heads 
of neighbors, the victors retraced their steps to the settlements, where 
they were welcomed as though risen from the dead. Of the other men 
of the party we have no further account. Miss McClure will appear 
again at a later period in our story. 

Lieutenant Van Campen—he had gained promotion—was not long 
idle. The expedition of General Sullivan for the purpose of laying 
waste the country and towns of the. Six Nations, had been organized, 
and men of the border acquainted with the country and Indian charac- 
ter and modes. of warfare were in demand. It is only necessary to 
state that our hero was wanted, and was at the headquarters of the 


*For full history of this chapter, fight, and victory, see Hubbard’s Life of 
Major Moses Van Campen, pp. 188-204. 
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expedition before it had accomplished half its march. The enemy, 
with constantly increasing numbers, was in its front, and a battle was 
imminent ; when the commander expressed a wish for means of as- 
certaining with some degree of accuracy the disposition and strength 
of the foe. Disguising himself in Indian dress, with a nut-brown 
stain on face and hands, the young officer made his way, under cover 
of darkness, into the camp of the hostile forces, reconnoitred it 
thoroughly, moving carefully about among the groups of sleepers till 
he was able to gain an approximate idea of their numbers, and returned 
in safety to report the result of his daring exploit,* and remained with 
the invading force till the close of the destructive campaign; but saw 
no further service worthy of record here. 

Busied, later, with duties nearer home, he on one occasion found 
himself in the immediate vicinity of the McClure home, and improved 
the opportunity to pay a visit to his late companion in captivity. One 
visit only opened the way for another. “Love rules the camp, the 
court, the grove ;” and the acquaintance formed in such sinister sur- 
roundings was continued with growing interest on the part of both, 
and but a short time had elapsed when the young warrior made a 
complete surrender, and asked for the hand and heart of the redeemed 
captive. But before all arrangements for the marriage could be made, 
duty called him away, and the nuptials were destined to be long 
delayed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Smarting under their defeats, and the destruction of their homes, 
the savages did not abandon hostilities; and the following summer 
found them again devastating the frontiers of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and with them were numbers of Tories, often more blood- 
thirsty than their red companions—if that were possible—and more 
dangerous, owing to their familiarity with the settlements. 

Rumors of an expedition fitting out at Fort Niagara, and destined 
for the Susquehanna valley, reached the authorities, and Van Campen 
and his rangers were ordered to watch for it. They had been engaged 


*Indians never posted sentries, but depended upon the acuteness of their 
hearing for safety during the earlier hours of night, and some members of a 
band or camp were always astir before dawn. For particulars of this exploit, 
see Hubbard’s Life of Van Campen, p. 141. 
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several days on this duty, and had just left camp to continue their 
march, when they fell into an ambuscade, and were at once surrounded 
by a much superior force, and on very unfavorable ground. Still the 
fight was kept up for some time. Attempts to cut their way out by 
directing all their efforts to one spot in the surrounding zone of fire, 
proved unavailing; the enemy having force enough to be able to 
strengthen the threatened spot without wholly checking fire from 
other points. Finding his case hopeless, the young commander called 
out to the Tory officer in command and offered to surrender if prom- 
ised treatment due to prisoners of war, and safety from the savages. 
This was promised; but soon after, the Indians, whose loss had been 
heavy, began to kill the wounded who were unable to travel. Several 
had been despatched by blows of a tomahawk, when the executioner 
approached one near where Van Campen was standing, held by a 
thong in the hands of a warrior, and tied around his arms. As the 
savage came near his intended victim, the officer suddenly broke away, 
and dealing the fiend a blow with his fist, felled him to the ground. 
Instantly all was in commotion. The stricken savage sprang to his 
feet, and ignoring the wounded man, endeavored to attack his rescuer. 
But several of the hostiles, admiring the bravery of the act, so long as 
their man was not killed or wounded, interfered in behalf of the 
officer; and for some moments he was hustled about, in a stooping 
position, shielded from blows of the hatchet, by his admiring enemies. 
He and the man for whom he had risked his life were both spared ; 
and the raiders, who had been very roughly handled*by the patriots, 
and were encumbered with a large proportion of wounded, decided 
.0 abandon their foray; and soon began the return march to Fort 
Niagara. 

The troubles of the prisoners, however, were not at an end. At 
Canasarega, the chief village of the hostiles in the Genesee valley, 
they were forced to “run the gauntlet” for the amusement of their 
captors, and again Van Campen’s activity and strength saved his 
companions from torture. When brought to the course, and posted 
at the end of the lines of warriors through which the prisoners must 
run, he assumed a leading position, and at the signal, sprang off at 
his highest speed. As he neared the door of the council house—the 
end of the course, two young women, armed with long whips, suddenly 
placed themselves in the course, whips raised for use. The runner 
sprang into the air, and seizing each of the would-be tormentors about 
the neck, the trio rolled in a confused mass to the ground. Indian 
stoicism gave way to boisterous hilarity, and young warriors’ screaming 
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with mirth, forgot the cruel part they had intended to perform, and 
the captives escaped all punishment. 

The party, under charge of the Tory officer who had commanded 
at time of its capture, was soon sent on to Fort Niagara, and turned 
over to the British officer in command, and the leader of the captives 
breathed more freely. The party, so nearly annihilated the previous 
year, had been members of .the same tribe as his captors, and he had 
feared recognition, should the sole survivor make his appearance while 
his antagonist was in the hands of his tribesmen. His name, but, 
fortunately, not his person, was known to them, and it was with bitter 
anger that they learned, soon after he had passed from their hands, 
that the hated ranger had escaped, unscathed, from their power. 
Calling on the British commander, they demanded the surrender of 
their foe ; going so far, in their efforts to regain possession, as to offer 
nineteen others for him. At first that official thought little of the 
demand ; but when it was pressed, sent the Tory officer to the prisoner 
with the alternative : 

“Swear allegiance to the Crown, and entef British service, in which 
«ase you shall have the same rank you now hold among the rebels—or 
—be surrendered to the Indians.” 

The patriot officer needed not a moment for consideration. “Tell 
your commander,” he said, “that as a prisoner of war, I am entitled 
to protection, and demand it ; but for his offer of a commission—rather 
give me the tomahawk, the scalping-knife and the stake.” 

He was kept in suspense for some time, but the rigor of his confine- 
ment was relaxed, though he was cautioned about showing himself 
in the garrison, where the Indians were allowed to roam freely, lest 
opportunity should be found for killing him, by friends of those who 
had fallen under his hatchet. He was occasionally invited to dinner 
by the British officers, and one such occasion was seized by a Tory 
officer to make trouble. The dinner had passed off pleasantly, and the 
company was lingering over the wine, when the Tory, who had already 
drunk more than enough, rose to his feet, looking the prisoner squarely 
in the face, and proposed the toast—“A health to King George, and 
damnation to his foes.” No other man present would have thus want- 
only insulted a prisoner; and the majority put down their glasses ;— 
Van Campen bringing his down with such force as to shatter it. The 
drunken Tory indulged in some insulting language toward “the 
rebel,” for which he was seized “hip and shoulder,” by the thoroughly 
aroused man, and hurled over the table, and into the fire which was 
smouldering upon the hearth. He was quickly rescued by members 
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of the company, and hustled from the room. Some of the officers 
apologized for his conduct, and the episode was passed over without 
further trouble. 

At Montreal, to which place the prisoners were sent, attempts were 
again made to induce them to enter the British service, and it was not 
till near the close of hostilities that Van Campen was paroled for 
exchange, which had not been made when peace rendered such proceed- 
ing nugatory—and he saw no more service. 

Escaped prisoners had early brought tidings of his captivity, and 
exchanges of some captured in other localities had added to this in- 
formation at later dates, but the captive officer had heard nothing 
from home, when he at length landed at Philadelphia, and started on 
foot for the journey thither. His home! had he any such abiding 
place? Were any of his family left ; if so, where should he find them? 
He only knew, from British sources, that a murderous raid had swept 
through the Wyoming region—who had fallen, who had escaped? 
Where was his mother, and that other, who had shared with him the 
dangers of forest captivity, and had not quailed during the bloody 
scene which ended it? Fortunately, both had escaped further molesta- 
tion, and the son and lover was soon enjoying the society of those 
dearest to him, from whom he had been so rudely and so long sepa- 
rated. A few months later he and his betrothed were married, and. 
began a home in the vicinity, but removed, later, to one in the upper 
portion of the valley of the Genesee, where .the subject of our story 
died at the ripe age of ninety years. 

One story regarding him remains to be told. It will be remem- 
bered that one Indian of those who captured him the first time escaped 
with a hatchet in his back. Long after, while Major Van Campen— 
he had gained that rank before leaving his native state—was confined 
to his room by illness, his family were surprised by a visit from an 
aged Indian who wished to see the officer. Admitted to the room, 
after some hesitation on the part of members of the family, he made 
it understood that he was Mohawk, the sole survivor of the party of 
ten, and, baring his shoulders, showed the scar of the hatchet stroke. 
Passing his hand over it, the veteran said: “Yes, that’s my mark.” 
They met frequently later and became warm friends.* 

But we must bid farewell to the aged patriot and take up the story 
of another. 


*For account of meeting of Major Van Campen and the Indian, Mohawk, 
see Hubbard’s Life of Major Moses Van Campen. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Among the young men prominent among the families in the lower 
portion of the Minnesota settlements was Henry, a son of Benjamin 
Shoemaker. Of greater than average size, and herculean strength, 
he was looked upon as a leader in almost everything of a stirring na- 
ture in his vicinity. He had married a younger daughter of Colonel 
Van Campen, and made a home in Northampton County, Pennsyl- 
vania, not far from those of the sons of Nicholas Du Pui. An ardent 
patriot, he had early accepted a lieutenant’s commission in “Kachlein’s 
Battalion of Riflemen,”* and with several of his cousins marched 
with it to the aid of Washington, then endeavoring to hold the city of 
New York against the combined land and naval forces of the enemy. 

On the twenty-third of August, 1776, the battalion was sent across 
the East River, and attached to the command of General Stirling, on 
the extreme right of the American forces, and near the shore, east of 
Gowanus Bay, and there they awaited the advance of the enemy. 

The scope of our tale forbids a full description of the battle of 
August 27, or even the part taken by the battalion, nor has the sub- 
ject of our sketch left any record of what his feelings were, as for 
more than four hours, from seven A. M. till nearly midday, the raw 
lines of the patriots stood face to face with some of the best troops of 
Europe, and momentarily expected an assault. But, when the turning 
movement, made far to the north and westward, had been completed, 
and that flank of the Continental line was forced to fall back and the 
consequent retreat of the Americans’ right had begun, the battalion 
was assigned to the position of rear guard; fought its way back to the 
line assumed near the river, and that night, and the next day, was in 
the very front, outside the lines of works which were being hastily 
constructed as the “last line” to be defended, it was thought by every- 
one, to the bitter end. 

The company of Lieutenant Shoemaker—his captain was in the 
hands of the enemy, wounded—was placed on picket the night of the 
twenty-ninth, and, shrouded in the dense fog, was not found by the 
officer sent to recall it, and was abandoned to its fate. Its commander 
heard the confused murmur which attended the stealthy movement, 
which he supposed was caused by the rectifying the alignment of 
troops for battle in the morning. But one of his men, sent back for or- 


*See Heitman’s Historical Register, p. 365. 
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ders, reported that he could find nothing of the American army, and 
had narrowly escaped capture by the enemy. In the double obscurity of 
night and fog it was impossible to move without becoming lost, and 
added to that was the fact that orders had placed him in that position, 
and it could not be honorably abandoned on any mere surmise. But 
before dawn of the 30th he was informed by a soldier, who had in 
some unaccountable way been left, that all the army was across the 
river, and, assured of capture if the company remained together till 
seen by the enemy, he gave the order to disperse, and each man seek, 
as best he might, to make his way along.the shore, and gain the rear 
of the British forces. 

Narrowly escaping capture by, some of the pickets of the Hessians, 
the officer at length found himself in rear of the hostile forces, but by 
no means out of danger. Several members of the company who had 
lost their way were found within the enemy’s lines when the fog 
lifted, and their presence gave the Hessian commander a hint of what © 
‘was going on, and a small body was sent out to hunt for fugitives. With 
two companions the lieutenant made his way to a dense wood on one 
of the low hills, and, entering the shelter, sought a hiding place. But 
others who attempted to reach it were less fortunate, and soon a bat- 
talion of Donop’s “Jagers,” which had been specially recruited from 
among the foresters of Germany, and were accustomed to ranging 
through woodland, was leading the search.* 

So well were the three hidden that, aided by their riflemen’s uni- 
forms, which harmonized well with the colors of the shrubbery, they 
were not discovered, and soon after nightfall crept from their hiding 
place, and started for the river. Carefully avoiding the vicinity of 
camp-fires, and narrowly escaping several times from the rather care- 
less guards of the enemy, they at length reached the shore and began 
a search for a boat. One of the party could use the German language, 
and that fact was of value in passing near the sentries of de Heister’s 
lines. 

When a boat was found there were no oars, but some pieces of 
boards from the ruins of a house close at hand were used as paddles, 
and the party pushed off. But they had not gone a hundred yards 
from shore when they were hailed from an armed boat and ordered 
to halt. They turned their boat’s prow down the tide and endeavored 
to escape, but a shot which wounded one of the party made that im- 
possible, and they surrendered, and were returned to the shore they 


*For description of tactics and personnel of Jagers, see Field’s Battle of 
Long Island, p. 184, also Vol. I. Stiles’ Wallabout series, note 10, p. 40. 
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had left,* and, with several hundreds of other captives, held for future 
disposition. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The days which followed the disastrous battle were dreary ones to 
all the patriot forces—even those who, having escaped capture, were 
exhausted, and in many cases suffering from hunger in the retreat 
from the city, which soon followed the defeat. Until the Americans 
evacuated the city the enemy was, perforce, compelled to hold his 
prisoners on Long Island, and while some were crowded into the 
public buildings, churches and prisons alike, many were kept in the 
open air, without shelter of any kind, and fed only at such times as 
suited the captors; and then very scantily. When, at the end of two 
weeks, the royal army crossed East River to take possession of the 
city, it transferred the prisoners also—already with a large sick-list, 
which did not decrease in the hot and crowded places of confinement. 

Recognizing them only as “rebels,” except in special cases, where 
the prominence of the individual made him a target for still greater 
acts of malevolence, the royalists made no effort to separate officers 
from enlisted men, and kept no lists of their captives, exchanges not 
being thought of at that time; nor were organizations kept separate ; 
in confining the prisoners, so many, according to the capacity of the 
building or other space, were “herded” together. Among those with 
whom the young rifleman came in contact by this arrangement, or 
want of it, was one, whose face at first sight seemed familiar, but to 
which he could attach no locality. A day or two later he heard a 
familiar name called, and, turning about, found himself face to face 
with the middle-aged man who answered the call. 

“Are you related to Nicholas and Samuel Du Pui of Minisink?” 
he asked. 

“T am Captain Paul Depue, of the Ulster County Regiment. My 
grandfather was of the same name, and nephew of Nicholas, the first 
of the family in America.” 

“My home is near those of the name in Delaware Valley, and also 
those of the Van Campens. My wife’s name was Van Campen.” 


*“Three persons,. left behind by some mischance, seized a batteau and at- 
tempted to escape, but were cut off and forced to return.” (From The New 
England Chronicle, Sept., 1776.) 
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The men, thus introduced, were separated at that moment, but, as: 
each had an interest in the other, they soon sought each other out, and: 
became fast friends. 

“The old sugar house,” to which they were taken, was a four-story 
stone structure, on Liberty street, gloomy and forbidding in appear- 
ance, each floor divided into two rooms, and each room filled with 
prisoners, crowded so thickly as to almost prohibit movement or 
room for all to lie down at once. “The brutal, infamous Cunning- 
ham,” whom General Gage, while in Boston, had made Provost Mar- 
shal of the British army, was placed in charge of all the prisons, and 
had as his constant attendant the hideous mulatto hangman, whose: 
badge of office, a rope, was ever in evidence.* 

A board fence nine feet high was built around the building, and 
inside of this was a narrow space patrolled by sentries. The inhuman 
jailor furnished only food enough to keep life in the inmates, and very 
often the flour and meal were wormy and the meat putrid.* 

On one occasion, not long after their confinement began, when the 
food, a large boiler of soup, was brought into the lower room, in which 
the friends were confined, the odor was so offensive that, led by the 
herculean rifleman, some of the prisoners seized the persons who 
brought it and threw them, heads down, into the vessel containing it. 
Fortunately: for the drenched ones, it was only lukewarm. But the re- 
bellious act caused a fast of two days as a punishment. 

When the hardships of confinement had begun to tell upon the pris- 
oners a Tory officer from Long Island was sent into the prison to 
offer release upon enlistment in the king’s service. He was accom- 
panied by a small guard, and to this precaution owed his life. He had 
scarcely begun to read the proclamation with which he was provided, 
before, with a roar of execration, the prisoners were upon him. Again 
the lieutenant, whom all who were in the room with him had begun to 
look upon as a leader, was at the front. Seizing the offender, who was 
a small man, he raised him above his head, and hurled him bodily 
among those who were clamoring for opportunity to reach him. The 
guard dared not fire, fearing that a bullet might reach their officer, 
and attempts to charge into the infuriated mass required the use of 
the bayonet, and several of the prisoners were wounded before he was 
reached and rescued. 


*For description and life of Cunningham, see his confession, Stiles’ Wall- 
about Prison Ships. Vol. II., pp. 226-7. . 


+See Ibid. Notes 12-13, p. 42. 
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He could not, later, identify any of those who had injured him, 
‘and to this fact the leader probably owed his life, but the affray cost 
tthe whole body of the prisoners three days of hunger. 

The indefatigable young officer could not be quiet. Feeling that 
all were losing physical strength as well as mental stamina, he began 
tto cast about for avenues of escape. Finding a fellow prisoner who 
knew thoroughly the ground around their prison, he consulted him 
‘on the chances of tunneling out, but the impossibility of obtaining 
tools, even common table knives, forced the abandonment of the idea. 
‘Then he, with his new friend, Captain Depue, began to canvass the 
chances of overpowering the guard at the door and escaping by that 
place of egress. : 

“We can,” he said, “let enough of our friends into the scheme to 
‘start it. Let them begin a disturbance in the rear of the room, after 
dark, and that will bring the guard to the door, and if kept up they 
‘will probably come inside. You stand one side of the door ; I will take 
‘the other. Knock down the first man who enters. I will take care of 
‘the second, and with each a musket and bayonet we can fight our way 
to the street, leaving the door open for others to follow, and by scat- 
‘tering at once in the darkness, some, at least, will get away. Some 
‘may be killed, but it will take five minutes to turn out the main guard, 
cand much can be done in that time.” 

But the plan miscarried. None of the prisoners had noticed that 
very frequently a man was sent in as a prisoner, who would, after not 
‘more than two days’ incarceration, be released. Then another would 
‘be sent in and taken out in the same manner. These were Tory spies, 
‘sent in to listen for any plotting on the part of the patriots. 

The plan for the outbreak had been overheard by one, and on the 
‘day before the attempt was to be made, Cunningham, accompanied by 
‘a strong guard and the spy, entered the prison, and the scoundrel was 
‘ordered: to point out the leaders. He began with Lieutenant Shoe- 
‘maker, and, with a curse and vilest abuse, the butcher ordered a smith 
‘who was among the guards to “bring on the irons.” Between two 
Hessians, who stood with bayonets at the “charge,” the patriot, with 
pale face and set lips and blazing eyes, said, as the shackles were riv- 
eted on: 

“I am helpless and must submit, but you will do me a favor if 
yoy will order those men to bayonet me, and have done with me.” 

“You’re not going to die that’ easy, you rebel. You'll have 
plenty of time to wish you were dead later on.” 

The spy had a good memory, and in a few moments after the fet- 
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ters were closed, a dozen of those most active in the plot were, under a 
heavy guard, on the way to the prison ship Whitby, anchored a few 
days before in the ship channel of Wallabout Bay, and about four hun- 
dred yards from the Long Island shore.* 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It was a deeply dejected party that was rowed across from the 
Battery to the Whitby that pleasant October afternoon. Only the 
leader was in irons, but all his fellow prisoners felt the ignominy in 
their hearts, and though companions in misfortune, offered words of 
sympathy as they slowly filed out of the boat and climbed to the deck 
of their floating prison. 

The Whitby was moored by anchors at both bow and stern, to pre- 
vent her from swinging across the channel at a change of tide, and one 
of the ports on the lower deck had been enlarged as a door to the pris- 
oners’ galley or kitchen, on the starboard side, which was next the 
channel. This was separated from the prison on that deck by a strong 
bulkhead, with a door, which was secured by a bar, and guarded by 
a single sentry—the main guard having quarters on the deck above. 

Food was similar in quantity and quality to that furnished to the 
prisoners on shore. Of surgical or medical attention or appliances 
there were none, nor any changes of clothing; and soon dirt and bad 
and scanty food began to tell heavily on the unfortunates. Offers of 
pardon on enlistment in the royal army were once more made, but 
such was the determination of the patriots that, led by Captain Depue, 
they threatened, if it was repeated, to take the life of the person mak- 
ing it, or, failing in that, to fire the hulk, if opportunity offered, and 
take the chances of escape. 

But when the confinement had been endured for a month the con- 
ditions had become appalling. Deaths increased rapidly in ‘number, 
scurvy and fevers claimed victims by scores, and the shackles of the 
lieutenant had worn raw places on his ankles, which, from lack of 
medical attention, were rapidly increasing in size and depth. With 
Captain Depue and two of his cousins—one of his name, the other a 
Van Campen—he planned for escape. 

The first plan of the officer was to overpower the sentry (who had 


*For position of the Whitby, see map accompanying Taylor’s Martyrs of the 
Revolution in Prison Ships, p. 44. 
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orders to make a casual inspection at different hours of the night—a 
very foolish command, when it was considered that he faced scores of 
desperate men, with no aid on the same deck), and drop out of the 
open port, and risk getting to shore. But before favorable opportunity 
offered strength had failed, and that plan was abandoned. The quar- 
tette had managed to secure sleeping places near the door, and re- 
membering the troubles which had come from former publicity, said 
nothing of any plan. | 

When the friends had been about a month on the vessel, a large 
flat-bottomed boat, loaded with old lumber for fuel, was moored along- 
side the Whitby, and a detail of prisoners, among them the fettered 
officer, was placed on it to break up the wood. The task was not .com- 
pleted till darkness had fallen, and the now desperate prisoner; while 
the attention of the sentry was attracted in another direction, man- 
aged to secrete, beneath his ragged coat, a fragment, strong, and of 
good length, for use as-a weapon, and one of the axes which had been 
used was dropped when the guard did not notice it. 

In the rayless gloom of their prison the four waited impatiently 
for silence in the quarters of the guard on the upper deck. Through 
the interstices of the door they could hear the heavy tread of the sen- 
try as he moved about, and the voices of his “relief” as the guard was 
changed. 

They were glad to learn that a thick fog covered the water, and 
hid everything from view at only a few yards distance. The sentry 
hummed in low tones the words of a German song, as he slowly passed 
and repassed the door. When he ceased, he came nearer, and, raising 
the bar, held a lamp above his head as he sought to discover objects 
within. 

It was his last look. The shackled man had risen, and standing 
beside the doorway as the sentry leaned forward for a better view of 
the interior, struck a blow which would have felled an ox. The man 
fell without a groan. His musket had been placed beside the door, 
as he raised the bar, and his lamp fell upon one of the quartette, who 
was in the act of rising, and made but little noise. But the rattle of 
chains might be heard on the upper deck, and the fettered man could 
not move rapidly. 

Seizing him in their arms, his cousins bore him quickly to the port, 
the shutter of which opened readily, and in a moment more the party 
was on board the barge. 

But not yet in safety. Two blows of the axe were required to sever 
sink the unseaworthy craft, and drenched more and more its unhappy 
passengers. Fortunately the direction of the wind changed suddenly 
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the ropes which fastened it to the vessel, and before the second one 
could be sundered, the sentry on the upper deck had given the alarm 
and fired upon the fugitives. Captain Depue fell, his leg broken at the 
knee by the bullet. Before the soldier could reload or the main guard 
teach the scene, the fleeing men had cut the rope, pushed off into the 
fog, and the rapidly ebbing tide had borne them into its dense obscurity, 
and they were being carried out to sea. 

They had hoped that the current would carry them against the 
Long Island shore before passing Red Hook, but in the opaqueness 
of the mist nothing could be discerned at more than a few feet dis- 
tant. Once they were startled by the strokes of a ship’s bell, only a 
few yards away, and a moment later their frail craft was rasping 
along the side of a man-of-war, the muzzles of her guns projecting 
over their heads. Next, the hawser of another, drawn taut by the 
strain of the ebb, came in the way, and the hulk drifted against it 
“broadside on,” and was lifted and careened nearly to capsizing be- 
fore it could be freed. The wounded man had lost much blood, but 
the flow had been checked by.a rude tournéquet, made by tearing off 
a sleeve of his shirt. The wind had risen, coming from the north, 
and soon after the half-frozen fugitives had heard the hour of mid- 
night struck on board a ship, they struck under its bows. So be- 
numbed were they by the cold and fog, that they made no effort to 
push off from the dangerous obstruction; but, huddled together on 
the bottom of their craft, allowed it to take its own course. Their 
recumbent positions probably saved them, for a watch on the deck of 
the ship, whom they heard report the wreck, failed to notice that it con- 
tained any living freight. 

Few words were spoken by the chilled, exhausted men. Occasion- 
ally one would give expression to a surmise regarding their location, 
or bearings from the shore; but, with all their suffering, not one word 
of regret.over their attempt was heard. The wounded officer, strong 
in the faith of his fathers, as he lay in the centre of the soaked and 
shivering group, put up an audible and earnest petition for deliverance 
from their perils, and though in worse condition than either of his 
companions, cheered them, when he spoke, with hopes of deliverance. 

After they had drifted out through the Narrows the wind fresh- 
ened and dispersed the fog enough to enable them to see the stars; 
and Lieutenant Shoemaker, whose woodcraft had included a little of 
stellar knowledge, was able to determine the direction in which they 
were drifting, and found it to be nearly south. 

The increasing wind soon caused a rough sea, which threatened to 
to the east, and soon the anxious men heard the roll of surf on a beach, 
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and had scarcely time to realize what it meant before their wreck was 
lifted high on a large roller, and, with its exhausted occupants, flung 
far up the shelving beach. 

The unwounded men struggled to their feet, but so exhausted were 
they that they were forced to steady each other in order to retain that 
position. Another wave, which reached and for the instant covered 
the wounded captain, warned them of their unsafe position, and the 
unfettered ones laid hold of him and succeeded in dragging him away 
from the water’s edge, and, partially warmed by their exertions, they 
assisted the fettered rifleman to the same point. The cold dawn of a 
December morning was lighting up the scene, and soon the ship- 
wrecked quartette saw, half a mile away, the roofs of substantial build- 
ings, and young Van Campen, the strongest of the party, at once 
started for assistance. 

Tories swarmed on Staten Island, where they had been thrown; 
but he was fortunate enough to find a patriot family, descendants of 
the Huguenot immigrants of a century before, and when he gave the 
names of his companions was surprised to hear the wife say: 

“My mother was a granddaughter of Nicholas Du Puis, and the 
poor sufferer has a triple claim on us, of patriotism, common humanity, 
and kinship.” 

Assistance soon reached the sufferers; the wounded man received 
surgical attention; a smith was brought, who filed the torturing 
shackles from the raw and bleeding limbs; nourishing food, at first 
sparingly, was given, and, for the riflemen, with good effect. But to 
the wounded officer attentions were of little avail. Hard service in 
his younger days had left its effects upon him; prison fare had sapped 
his vitality ; loss of blood and a broken bone, which made amputation 
necessary, with the attendant exposure, had finished what former ex- 
periences had begun, and before his companions had recovered suf- 
ficiently to proceed to their homes, he had succumbed, and gone on that 
journey from which no traveler returns. 

“Tell my dear wife,” said the dying man, “that I regret only that 
I have but one life to give my country, and that I hope and expect that 
our children shall be taught that next to duty to God stands duty to 
country, and that there will always be a man of our name to fill a man’s 
place in the hour of need,” * * * and another life was added to the 
thousands paid as the price of that of a nation’s. 

Of public means of conveyance there were none, and the disabled 
officer could not march. In that condition he was assisted across the 
country as opportunity offered, but it was not till the winter had passed 
that he reached his home. He was never able to return to duty, and 
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although he lived well into the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
one of the sores made by the fetters required daily attention, having 
never healed.* 
* * * * * * * 

Thirty-five years had passed, when the country called for men to 
again repel British aggression, and again a Depue answered the call, 
and on the northern frontier, first at Little York? and later at Platts- 
burg, one of the name stood among his smoking guns and acted a man’s. 
part. More than thirty years later still, a Decker went to his death at 
Mexico’s gates. When the sainted Lincoln called for men to save the 
Union, men of all the four families, a part of whose history we have 
herein traced, answered the call. From the South, “faithful among the 
faithless found,” Depues came to render loyal aid; a great grandson 
of the Kachlein rifleman rode with Sherman to the Sea, and another, in 
whose veins was commingled the blood of Shoemaker, Decker, Van 
Campen and Depue, charged at Missionary Ridge and helped to strike 
the last blow at Overton’s Hill and roll back Hood’s invasion of Ten- 


nessee. 
ok * * * * a * 


When, on that hot July morning in 1898, the sun rose over that fate- 
ful field in front of the Spanish forces in Cuba, which before the day 
closed was red with American blood, shed in the cause of liberty, it cast, 
among those of the batteries on El Pasa’s crest, the shadow of an officer 
who claimed descent from the same source; and, later in the day, under 
the shadows overhanging the Bloody Ford of Aquadores, a Decker sur- 
geon, as he stooped to bind the wounds of a soldier, fell victim to the 
aim of a Spanish sharpshooter, and, to-day, amid the steaming, mias- 
matic swamps of far away Luzon, one of the same lineage is upholding 
the supremacy of the cause for which seven generations of his ancestors. 
have bled. 

The old Holland blade hangs on the walls of a clergyman’s study, 
the windows of which overlook the bay to which come the vessels of 
every nation, and down which the escaping prisoners drifted in’ the 
foggy night. The other, that of the former guardsman of the Grand 
Monarch, ornaments a room whose windows afford a view of the Hud- 
son, where Schoonmacker, Van Kampe, Du Puis and Dekker helped to 
plant the seeds of empire, and from whence have gone forth men to per- 
from man’s duty—at the bar, in the pulpit, and on the tented field, From. 
GENERATION TO GENERATION. 

THE ENp. 


*A fact. 
tNow Toronto. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under.a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 


articles. 
ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


1. Annual Report of the Volunteer Forces of India.—Jnd. Vol. 
Rec., September 15. yr 

2. The Royal Naval Volunteers.—Same, ‘September 30. 

3. District and Army Corps.—Army and Navy Gaz., October 3. 

4. The Report of the Royal Commission of the War in South 
Africa.—Unit. Serv. Mag., October. 

5. The Militia Question.—Same. 

6. The Turkish Soldier—Same. 

7. The Von Loebell Annual Reports, 1902.—Jour. R. U. S. I., 
October. 

8. The French Naval Program, 1900-1906.—Same. 

9g. The New Militia Law.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., November- 


December. 


The importance of the British Volunteer Forces in India as well 
as at home is not always appreciated by the world at large. The first 
two papers above mentioned relate to the volunteers, one to the Army 
Volunteers of India, the other to the Naval Volunteers at home. 

The importance of the former is seen from the following: 

“The total strength of the Volunteers in India for the year 1901-02 
was 31,233; the strength for the year 1902-03 is 32,496 (an increase 
of 1,263) made up as follows: 


Naval Volunteers 

Submarine Mining Engineers .... 
Electric Engineers 

Light Horse 

Mounted Rifles 
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Artillery 

Railway Volunteer Rifles 
Local Volunteer Rifles 
Cadets 


“During the year no new Battalions or Corps have been raised. 
Two Railway Corps (Bengal Nagpore Railway and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway) have been formed into two Battalions each. 

“The issue of a 6-in. B. L. gun and two 3-in. Q. F. guns have 
been sanctioned for the use of the Calcutta Port Defence and Cossi- 
pore Artillery. 

“Twelve thousand nine hundred and sixteen .303-in. L. M. rifles 
and 1,132 .303-in. M. E. and M. M. carbines have been issued to the 
Volunteers and it is expected that the remaining 9,023 rifles and 7,398 
carbines will be available for issue during the current year. 

“Considerable attention has been paid to the care of arms during 
the past year, and suitable orders have been issued in all Corps to en- 
sure that all Volunteers are properly instructed how to clean and take 
care of their arms. 

“The shooting of all Corps that have been rearmed with .303-in. 
arms has very much improved, so much so, that the standard for 
marksmen is found to be too low, and that a very much higher stand- 
ard of shooting than has hitherto been considered as sufficient will be 
obtainable as soon as the Volunteers have all been rearmed. _ 

“The Government of India have sanctioned the expenditure during 
the current financial year of Rs. 1,500,000 for rifle ranges for Volun- 
teers.” 


The paper relating to the Naval Volunteers is interesting to us on 
account of our own Naval Reserves: 

“As we have already recorded, active measures are in progress for 
the raising of the new body of Volunteers, and the Clyde and Thames 
Divisions are now actively recruiting. The Fishmongers Company of 
London have allowed the use of their historic Hall on London Bridge 
Approach as a recruiting office pending the provision of permanent 
headquarters. In the Thames the composite sloop Buzzard is to take 
up this duty which was filled in the old days by the Frolic off Temple 
Pier. The Buzzard has a displacement of 1,140 tons, and has hitherto 
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been equipped with eight 5-in. breech-loading guns, but will in future 
be armed with various types of modern guns for drill purposes. She 
is to be moored in the River Thames, near Blackfriars Bridge. The 
following extracts from the Regulations expand the particulars we 
have already given: 


“CONSTITUTION AND ESTABLISH MENT. 


“The Royal Naval Volunteers Reserve is raised under the ‘Naval 
Forces Act of 1903.’ It is to be called generally ‘The Royal Naval 
Volunteers,’ of ‘R. N. V.,’ and is hereinafter shortly referred to as 
the ‘Naval Volunteers.’ The Naval Volunteers are subject to the 
provisions of that Act, and to all regulations made with regard to them 
by the authority of the Admiralty. 

“Whenever the Admiralty call out the Naval Volunteers, or any 
of them, for actual service, they will be liable to serve either ashore or 
afloat, as may be directed by the Admiralt}, and anywhere the Ad- 
miralty may have need of their services, with the understanding that 
those services shall, as much as practicable, be confined to Home 
Waters and the Mediterranean. When so called out, and serving 
either ashore or afloat, they will be liable to any duty applicable to 
their rating for which they may be found competent, and for which 
they are required by the Commanding Officers of the ship or force to 
which they may be attached, and they will be subjected to the Naval 
Discipline Act. It will be an understanding that the Royal Naval 
Volunteers shall have, as far as possible, the first claim to be discharged 
on the termination of hostilities or as soon as any portion of the Re- 
serves can be dispensed with. 


“ORGANIZATION. 


“The general administration of the whole force is to be dealt with 
by a Central Committee in London consisting of representatives of 
local centers providing a division of Naval Volunteers and of other 
gentlemen who may be invited by the Admiralty to serve on the Com- 
mittee. 

“The formation of a new unit will not be sanctioned unless a suf- 
ficient number of persons to form a company are prepared to enroll 
themselves: 

“Whenever it is practicable a division will be formed at each of the 
large ports in the Kingdom, and the companies composing the division 
will be raised in the immediate neighborhood of the port. 
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“PRECEDENCE AND COMMAND. 


“The Naval Volunteers will be under the orders of the Admiral 
Commanding Coastguard and Reserves. 

“The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve takes precedence immediately 
after the Royal Naval Reserve. 

“All Naval Volunteers, when assembled for drill or inspection, or 
voluntarily doing any naval duty, either afloat or on shore, will be 
under the immediate command of the senior Naval officer present. 

“The officers and petty officers of the Naval Volunteers shall com- 
mand each other and the men and buglers of the force, agreeably to 
their respective ranks, in all matters relating to their duties ; but none 
of them are ever to assume any Naval command or authority whatso- 
ever, unless ordered to do so by their superior Naval officers, and they 
are to be, in all matters whatsoever, under the command of the captain 
or commanding officer, or other superior officer, of the ship in which 
they may be. 

“OFFICERS. 


“All of the Naval Volunteers will be appointed by the Admiralty. 
Officers above the rank of midshipman will receive commissions in 
the same manner as officers of corresponding rank in the Royal Navy.” 


The third paper refers to the subject of Army Corps as a unit of 
organization : 

“The most significant of the recent appointments to generals’ com- 
mands are those of Sir Charles Tucker to the Scottish District and of 
Sir Leslie Rundle to the North-Eastern District. The importance is 
in the phraseology: ‘District,’ not ‘Army Corps,’ is the word used. 
This official statement bears out the report circulated lately, and incon- 
tinently denied by authority, that it was not proposed to complete the 
newest scheme of organization by forming the 5th and 6th Army 
Corps. It is now quite clear that for the present, at any rate, and very 
probably for all time, these last two great units will never be consti- 
tuted. Wisdom has been learnt, a little tardily, perhaps, although not 
without its repeated inculcation—that the Army Corps system was not 
adapted to the whole kingdom. The German territorial model, which 
was so plainly accepted for imitation, was not, in many respects, suited 
to our military conditions. In some, indeed, it was hopelessly in- 
applicable, especially as regards the permanence of the staff and of the 
regimental units, both of which must necessarily vary continually 
with the constant demands of service abroad. In the matter of fitness 
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for the field much progress has certainly been made; the expert opin- 
ions that come from the late maneuvers bear witness to that, and it is 
pretty certain that such good results would not have obtained under 
the old arrangements. It is not entirely due, of course, to the Army 
Corps system that the rank and file have learnt to use their wits more 
largely and to depend on themselves more when moving forward to 
attack ; nor that officers are better trained to accept responsibility and 
use more independence in subordinate commands. Yet all this has 
been greatly helped by bringing men more together and in larger 
bodies under the immediate eyes of leaders whose good word was 
worth having, and emulation to gain it was encouraged. 

“From the administrative point the Army Corps is best adapted to 
the three that stand first for active service. For the rest the district is 
still the most effective unit of organization. It is handier, more com- 
pact, and the geographical objection of too extensive area does not 
come in.” 


The fourth paper contains the comments of Lieutenant Colonel 
F. M. Maude (a recognized authority on the subject) on the Report 
of the Royal Commission. It is an article well worth careful study, 
but we can quote only a few extracts: 

“No one can hope to obtain a serious grasp of military organization 
until he has become thoroughly seized and possessed by the concep- 
tion that the several arms, branches, departments, etc., of an army 
are not to be spontaneously created, but are absolute organic growths, 
which require both time, material, and sustenance to mature. One 
must visualize them as limbs of a living body, liable like these to 
atrophy, decay, and death, if a healthy blood supply is denied them. 

“Every one who will read the information and reports from the 
department published in the evidence must agree in the ability and con- 
scientious industry they display ; but, also, it is apparent that they are 
the work of men compiling them from hearsay evidence without ade- 
quate personal experience of the people or country to guide them, and, 
as it happened, the three principal men in the army on whom at the 
outset the responsibility fell, the commander-in-chief, the adjutant- 
general, and Sir Redvers Buller, had all three intimate acquaintance 
with the ground, persons, tactics, indeed with every ascertainable con- 
dition of the problem before them. 

“Is it to be wondered at if the reports of the two junior officers 
without much, if any, personal knowledge failed to attract the attention 
their excellence entitled them to, and that the older men preferred to 
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stick to their own opinions? Now, it was precisely in this divergence 
of opinion that the civilians saw their opportunity, and being human, 
very naturally took the advantage it offered. 

“It is quite unnecessary to assume them to have been endowed 
with a double dose of original sin and turpitude, for under the cir- 
cumstances the consequences were inevitable, and no individual can 
be blamed for all that has followed; in any case, it is ‘no use crying 
over spilt milk.’ . 

“Instead, let us conceive an Intelligence Department on the Con- 
tinental model,in full working order for thirty or forty years preceding 
the Boer ultimatum, and fed by a constant supply of young officers, 
trained, selected, and maintained for the special purpose of guiding 
military thought and preparation in peace. 

“Practically all officers above regimental rank would have passed 
through the mill, would have given the best of their own locally 
acquired knowledge to the formation of opinion, and, knowing by 
experience the rare skill and forethought with which the mass of 
material had been digested in the office, when at last that office spoke 
they would have backed up its utterance with such force that the 
politicians, seeing the risk they would run in defying unanimous mili- 
tary opinion, would, in self-defence of their own interests, have yielded 
to such representations—and not merely at the eleventh hour, but years 
before the crisis arose. 

“Tt would not have been only the question of whether the Boers 
would fight or not which would have monopolized the attention of such 
a department, but how both they and other possible enemies would 
assail us, and, as in Germany, every possible campaign would have 
been fought out again and again on the maps by the different gen- 
erals and officers, who from time to time had passed through the office, 
till the armaments and methods most feasible in each instance, as well 
as the practical capacity of all possible personalities for staff command, 
had been threshed out and definitely recorded. 

“The ultimate fact with which all strategy has to reckon is 
‘human nature,’ and since substantially human nature is the same all 
through the Western races, the causes which have conditioned pro- 
‘gress in France, Germany, and Austria, will prove equally efficacious 
in our own case. What we have to do now is to spare neither effort 
nor expense to build up a thinking department from men chosen by 
the capacity they have shown as instructors of their men, and once the 
machinery is in existence, I feel confident that the very high degree 
of ability and conscientious devotion to duty the evidence of all ranks 
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before the commission reveals will prove adequate to meet all demands. 
the future may make upon us. Briefly, the evidence shows immense 
individual effort paralyzed by friction and dispersion of energy. Elim- 
inate the friction and concentrate the energy, and we have the frame- 
work for a fighting machine of unparalleled power.” 


The seventh paper: is a résumé of the contents of the excellent 
annual account of the changes and progress in the world’s armies, 
published in Germany, which is thus made available for English read- 
ers. 


The eighth is a valuable article in many respects and presents the 
views of the late French Minister of Marine. A few extracts will 
illustrate its character and scope. The article is a continuation of one 
previously discussed in this magazine: , 

“In battleships offensive power and protection are the two quali- 
ties which predominate, but there are other qualities which it will not 
do to neglect, although they may be considered of only secondary 
importance. A ship, for instance, to reach the highest point of her 
fighting efficiency, must have speed and radius of action equal to, if 
not superior to, similar vessels in foreign navies. 

“If it were possible to give up speed and radius of action in battle- 
ships, we should be able to give them great offensive power and pro- 
tection on a moderate displacement, but then it is not possible to reduce 
the speed and radius of action below a certain limit; nevertheless, 
battleships being constructed principally with a view to operations 
where they act with others in a fleet, it is offensive power that is the 
most essential, and for them speed must be secondary to the armament. 
and protection. 

“Speed, however, cannot be entirely disregarded, and it is neces- 
sary that the coal supply should be properly proportioned for the dis- 
tances that the ships may be called upon to steam, and the time they 
may have to spend at sea. Since, however, battleships as a rule are 
not intended to act far from their ports, the weights which represent 
the radius of action can be reduced in favor of those representing 
armament and protection, so long as the limit is not passed, which 
would tie them too closely to their base. : 

“The offensive power being the primordial quality of a battleship, 
it is necessary, if she is worthy of the name, that she should be de- 
signed to cary the largest possible number of the heaviest guns, and at 
the same time the most rapid-firing weapons which are known at the 
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time she is laid down. In the actual state of naval science, this maxi- 
mum of offensive power seems to be represented by four 12-inch 
guns, from fifteen to eighteen 6-inch guns, and a certain number of 
very rapid-firing guns of small caliber, with four or five torpedo dis- 
charges, submerged or above water. 

“The protection of the hull ought to be such that at the normal 
range for action between battle squadrons, that is to say from 1,000 to 
2,000 yards, the engines should be sufficiently protected against the 
heavy and medium guns, whose projectiles alone would on striking 
have any chance of penetrating the armor. Knowing, for instance, 
that the armor-piercing projectiles of the 12-inch gun, with which 
almost all the latest battleships in most navies are armed, can only 
penetrate a 12-inch plate, under conditions of battle, which it would be 
difficult to obtain, we ought to take care that the machinery and other 
vital organs of our battleships should be protected by armor plates 
not less than 12 inches in thickness. 

“If this armor is thicker, with the same resisting qualities, than 
that of our enemies’ battleships, we shall have the great advantage of 
being able to fight at longer range and to inflict greater damage than 
we shall ourselves receive. 

“Any battleship laid down now, if designed for a less speed than 18 
knots, must be considered inferior to the bulk of those being con- 
structed for foreign powers. A radius of action is quite sufficient for 
our ships, if it reaches 4,000 miles at 10 knots, as it allows of a battle- 
ship moving freely in European waters ; of passing, for example, from 
the Mediterranean to the Channel without it being necesary to recoal. 

“Tt is necessary to note that in order to attain the primordial quali- 
ties in ships of war in the proportions already referred to, it is indis- 
pensable for battleships to have a displacement approaching 15,000 
tons.” 

The paper discusses the fighting duties of battleships, their use to 
support the cruisers in corsair warfare, their use in protecting the 
coasts from hostile attacks, the comparative value of French and 
foreign battleships, the battleships of the triple alliance, and, finally, 
the number of battleships required by France. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. The Naval War College.—Proc. Nav. Inst., Sept. 
2. The Camp of Instruction at Mailly—Rev. du Cercle Mil., 


Sept. 26. 
3. Observations on the Japanese Military Academy.—Jour. Cav. 


Asso., Oct. 
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4. Report on Artillery Practice at Fort Monroe, Va.—Jour Arty., 
Sept.-Oct. 

5. Examination of Gunners.—Same. 

6. Battle Firing of a Battery of R. F. Guns.—Same. 

7. System of Fire Direction.—Same. 

8. Confidential Reports on Officers—Mil. Mail., Oct. 23; Army 
and Navy Gaz., Oct. 24. 

9g. The Ideal Subaltern—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., Nov.-Dec. 

10. The Psychology of the Cavalryman.—Same. 

11. Athletic Training of Cavalry.—Jour. Cav. Asso., Oct. 

12. The Farriers’ and Horseshoers’ School.—Same. 

13. To Shorten the Recruit Drill—Same. 

14. Target Practice Preparatory for War.—In¢. Rev. Suppl. 54. 

15. The New Regulations for the Training of the French 
Army.—Same. 

16. The Naval War Game (Jane).—Proc. Nav. Inst., Sept. 

17. The Jane Naval War Game.—Same. 

18. Fleet Maneuvers (various).—Same. 

19. The British Fleet Maneuvers.—Mar, Rund., Oct. 


The first of these is an admirable address by a great friend of the 
War College, Admiral Luce, on the opening of the year’s course. 

The second describes the new camp of instruction at Mailly, with 
a map and several illustrations. 

_ The third is an excellent article on the Japanese military academy, 
which furnishes annually about 700 officers for the army. 

The next four articles are m®re or less technical in character, but 
each will be found interesting for the artillery officer. 

The articles referred to under 8, relating as they do to a subject 
of interest in our army, will be quoted from very briefly. 

The first contains these remarks among others: 

“In certain quarters of late a certain amount of protest has been 
taised against the system of confidential reports on officers, and obvi- 
ously there is the machinery in this system, as it has formerly existed, 
for the wrecking of the career of any young officer who might be un- 
fortunate enough to incur the enmity of his commanding officer. For 
the credit of the army, however, it must be insisted that though the 
opportunity might exist, yet. the commanding officer who would avail 
himself of it has yet to be discovered. Still, it cannot be denied that 
the system was inherently a bad one, and the amendments announced, 
therefore, in the special army order issued this week, and the full text 
of which will be found in another portion of this impression, is to be 
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welcomed. The chief alteration and improvement is the fact that 
three officers, and not one, as previously, have to make the report, and 
this should ensure perfect justice and fairness on the one hand, and the 
instant retirement from the service of all who are shown to be in any 
way unworthy of it on the other. In the case of officers with less than 
three years’ service, there have to be three separate and independent 
reports by each of the three senior officers present with the corps, says 
the order, and this is an excellent proviso. 

“It is when we come to the senior ranks, however, that the improve- 
ments to be introduced under the new order are most manifest. Staff 
and second officers are only to be reported upon by their immediate 
superiors, who are, of course, the best judges of a man’s character 
and capabilities. 

“The whole spirit that pervades this order, however, is an excel- 
lent one, and shows a strong determination on the part of the authori- 
ties to remove any shadow of ground that might arise for complaints 
of unfairness and injustice with regard to these confidential reports, 
and at the same time only to retain those in the army who are likely 
to do some credit to it and themselves. Confidential reports, after all, 
are a necessary evil, and it is for those responsible for their working 
to see that they are conducted in the most scrupulous and impartial 
manner possible.” 

The other article is more general, and evidently favors the system 
as well as the new order regarding that system: 

“The new and elaborate regulations just published with regard to 
the future advancement of officers paint to a very earnest desire on the 
part of the authorities to stimulate exertion and reward meritorious 
endeavor. Promotion must, in the first place, depend upon the fitness 
that is proved by examinations, not necessarily the highest or most 
complete test, but as good as can be got in this imperfect world. The 
subjects are wide but well chosen; due weight is given to the two 
great branches of knowledge, theoretical and the practical. Candi- 
dates must show that they have studied tactics and strategy, are 
well acquainted with field fortification, military law, administration, 
and so forth. They must also have mastered all the intricacies of drill 
according to the most approved modern methods, and having been 
fully trained themselves, must be capable of conveying instruction to 
others in every detail. 

“The system of confidential reports upon officers is as old as the 
hills. It has been the custom from time immemorial for commanding 
officers of all categories to give their views upon the faculties, temper, 
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and general fitness of their subordinates. For years this was per- 
formed for the most part perfunctorily; no more than a series of 
questions, pertinent enough, but answered with a conventional ‘yes’ or 
‘no,’ almost invariably by the former, and affording no guide or in- 
sight into character or qualifications. The more exact performance 
of the business of reporting is now to be rigidly insisted upon, and 
very serious consequences may be expected to follow from it. The re- 
ports will now, or ought to, greatly influence an officer’s future. If 
they are favorable, a promise of accelerated promotion is held out to 
him ; if the reverse, he will be condemned to retire from the profession 
for which he shows himself unfitted or to careless to qualify.” 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 

A SHARPSHOOTER AT SARA- 
TOGA. 


Tue Deap SHoT oF MorGAn’s RIFLE 
Corps. 


Who has not heard of the battle of 
Saratoga in October, 1777, in which 
the Continental Army, under Gen. 
Gates, overwhelmingly defeated Sir 
John Burgoyne at the head of one 


of the best equipped armies that ever 
left the shores of England, composed 
of British veterans and the soul of the 


German soldiery? It has been said 
that in the last interview the British 
general had with King George III, 
he promised his sovereign to crush 
the rebellion in the colonies with 
5,000 troops. 

One of our best historians, who has 
done much to impress upon the minds 
of his fellow-countrymen the vast 
results to American independence 
which followed the disastrous defeat 
of Burgoyne, says of this commander : 
“Burgoyne until his unfortunate cam- 
paign stood very high in his profes- 
sion. He had made a most brilliant 
record on the banks of the Tagus for 
dash under that master in the art of 
war, the famous Count Schaumberg- 
Lippe. He also added to a prepos- 
sessing exterior the polished manners 
and keen sagacity of a courtier. He 
was likewise witty and brave, but he 


was also hasty and selfwilled. De- 
sirous of doing everything himself, he 
rarely consulted with others; yet he 
never knew how to keep a plan secret. 
While in a subordinate position he 
was continually carping at his mili- 
tary superiors; yet when given a sepa- 
same faults that he had reprehended 
rate command, he was guilty of the 
in others. His boastful ways drew 
upon him the nickname of “Sir Jack 
Brag” and “Chrononhononthologos,” 
a character in a burlesque tragedy by 
Henry Carey, the author and com- 
poser of “Sally in Our Alley.” 
William L. Stone, from whom we 
have quoted the above truthful esti- 
mate of the British commander, and 
to whom we are indebted for much 
that is interesting in this article, calls 
the British defeat at Saratoga -on 
October 7, 1777, which was an utter 
rout, to give it the proper name, the 
turning point of the American Revo- 
lution; for although Great Britain 
continued to contest with the colonies. 
for six years, the American victory 
at Saratoga gave a prestige to the 
cause of liberty abroad which, had 
victory turned to defeat, would have 
been denied us. One result of the 
victory at Saratoga was the alliance 
with France, and it lifted and dis- 
pelled the clouds of moral and finan- 
cial gloom that had settled upon the 
leaders, even the hopeful Washington. 


Saratoga has its place in history as. 
one of the fifteen decisive battles of 
the world from Marathon to Water- 
loo, so wrote the English historian, 
Creasy, and thus far nearly half a 
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century has elapsed, and his word has 
never been questioned. 

“It was one of those few battles 
upon which Hallam remarked that a 
contrary event would have essentiaily 
varied the drama of the world in all 
its subsequent scenes. 

Leaving the grand results which 
followed the American victory at 
Saratoga to the consideration of lov- 
ers of Revolutionary history, mention- 
ing en passant only one—the grandest 
—the formation of a republic of free- 
men with its present 65,000,000 of 


population, let us look at two char- 


acters who shared in this battle, Col. 
Daniel Morgan, afterward general, 
ever the staunch friend of Washing- 
ton, and at the date of which we 
write, the leader of 700 sharp-shoot- 
ers; and Timothy Murphy, the crack 
shot of Morgan’s corps. From behind 
trees and stumps and fences these 
men, unerring with the rifle, levied 
dreadful warfare upon the British and 
their German and Indian allies, until 
the latter became practically useless 
and deserted in great numbers. It 
was dangerous even for a British uni- 
formed officer to appear upon the 
field of battle, and more of the rank 
of the British Army were picked off 
at Saratoga than in any other battle 
of the Revolution. Morgan was a 
far-sighted and clear-headed soldier; 
he had observed in the action of Octo- 
ber 7th, a noble-looking British offi- 
cer, who, mounted on a magnificent 
charger, dashed from one end of the 
line to the other, appearing wherever 
the danger was greatest and by his 
judgment, courage and activity fre- 
quently retrieving the fortunes of the 
day when all seemed on the point 
of being lost to the American cause. 
While this officer lived, Morgan con- 
sidered the issue of the contest a 
doubtful one; he, therefore, selected 
twelve of his best marksmen, among 
whom was Timothy Murphy, and 
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leading them to a suitable position, 
he pointed out to them the doomed 
officer, who was dressed in full uni- 
form, and said to them: “That gal- 
lant officer yonder is Gen. Frazer. 
I admire and respect him, but it is 
necessary for our good that he should 
die. Take your stations and do 
your duty.” 

Within a few minutes a rifle ball 
cut the crupper of Frazer’s horse, a 
second passed through his horse’s 
mane. Calling his attention to this, 
his aide said to him: “It is evident 
you are marked out for particular 
aim; would it not be prudent for you 
to retire from this place?” Frazer 
replied: “My duty forbids me to fly 
from dafger.” The third shot was 
from the rifle of Murphy, and Frazer 
fell mortally wounded. 

His death so disheartened the Brit- 
ish that from the moment he felk 
the tide of battle turned against Bur- 
goyne. He had lost his best subordi- 
nate, the cnly one of his officers who 
had the slightest influence with him. 
Had Frazer lived to advise with 
his commander, Burgoyne doubtless 
would have made a retreat and formed 
a junction with Sir Henry Clinton 
on the Hudson, and our Northern 
Army, mostly of New England 
troops, would have been obliged to 
keep the field. The utter defeat of 
Burgoyne was owing to his own 
blunders and incompetency, and to his 


. want of confidence in the ability of 


others to advise. He respected and 
admired Frazer, whose bravery and 
ability were unquestioned, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that had that 
officer lived, his advice would have 
saved what is known as Burgoyne’s 
campaign from complete disaster. 


There were 700 sharpshooters in 
Morgan’s corps, which number con- 
stituted a part of one of the Pennsyl- 
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vania regiments; later they became 
a portion of the 11th Virginia. Wash- 
ington sent these 700 rangers to Gates 
more for the purpose of fighting the 
Indians than for ordinary duty. Bur 
goyne in writing home said: “Per- 
haps there are few corps in the world 
better than that of Col. Morgan.” 
When he was introduced to Morgan 
after the capitulation, he took him 
warmly by the hand and observed: 
“Sir, you command the finest regi- 
ment in the world.” 

The uniform of Morgan’s sharp- 
shooters was a white long smock 
frock, or shirt, of thick linen cloth, 
or woolen, with furbelows or ruffled 
strips of the same material around 
the neck, on the shoulders, at the 
elbows and about the wrists; a broad 
white belt over the left shoulder for 
the cartridge box and powder horn, 
a black stock, hair in a queue and a 
round-topped, broad-brimmed black 
hat and leggins reaching to the shoe. 

Timothy Murphy, the dead shot of 
the corps, appears to have been not 
only the possessor of an uwnerring 


aim, but he was a born Indian fighter ° 


and a thoroughly brave man. 

After the surrender of Burgoyne, 
Morgan took his sharpshooters back 
to Washington and they participated 
in several engagements, notably the 
battle of Monmouth. But the Indians 
on the frontier of New York, most 
of whom had deserted from Bur- 
goyne, came back from their homes 
in Canada and made war upon the 
innocent settlers. A detachment of 
Morgan’s riflemen, among whom was 
Murphy, was sent to again rid the 
country of them. After his time of 
service had expired, he entered the 
New York militia and served as a 
sharpshooter and Indian fighter to 
the close of the Revolution. His 
skill in Indian warfare was such that, 
although not the commander, he 
usually directed all the movements of 
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the scouts; no commanding officer 
could afford to neglect his advice. 

Few of the present generation know 
that such a man as Timothy Murphy 
existed, or that he was par excellence 
the “crack shot” of a corps of men, 
each one of whom had achieved noto- 
riety with the rifle, Morgan’s men 
having been picked for the service 
they had enlisted for. It was not 
alone for his unerring sight that 
Murphy was noted in the camp of 
Gen. Gates before Saratoga. His 
coolness and daring also made him 
a.man to be feared. . It is related 
that just before the first battle of 
Saratoga on the 19th of September, 
1777, known as the fight at Bemus 
Heights, Murphy went out of the 
American camp, and having ascer- 
tained the British countersign, he 
went into the enemy’s camp and see- 
ing in one of their tents an officer 
writing alone, he whispered to him 
(pointing to his hunting knife) that 
if he spoke a word he would make 
daylight shine through him. The 
officer, not having a sword or pistols 
near him, reluctantly marched before 
him to the American camp. 

He was as fleet of foot as the 
fastest of his Indian adversaries; his 
double rifle, his quick sight, fleetness 
and unerring aim made him an object 
of dread and of vengeance to the red 
men; they formed many plans to de- 
stroy him, but he always eluded them 
and sometimes made them suffer for 
their temerity. 

He fought the Indians with their 
own weapons. When circumstances 
permitted, he tomahawked and 
scalped his fallen enemy, in this re- 
spect simply following the example 
set him by the Indians, the hirelings 
of Burgoyne, of whose cruelties the 
history of the “Thirteenth decisive 
battle of the world from Marathon to 
Waterloo” is full. Witness one in- 
stance only—the dreadful murder by 
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tomahawk and scalping of the beauti- 
ful Jane McCrea. Murphy boasted 
after the war that he had slain forty 
Indians with his own hand, more 
than half of whom he had scalped. 
He also took delight in perilous ad- 
ventures, and seemed to love danger 
for its own sake. 

The Indians were unable to con- 
jecture how he could discharge his 
rifle twice without having time to 
reload, for a double rifle was almost 
unknown in those days, and his sin- 
gular good fortune in escaping un- 
hurt led them to suppose that he was 
attended by some invisible being who 
warded off their bullets and -sped his 
with unerring certainty to the mark. 
When they had learned the mystery 
of his double-barreled rifle they were 
careful not to expose themselves too 
much until he had fired twice, know- 
ing that he must have time to reload 
his piece before he could do them 
further injury. 


One day, having separated from his 
party, he was pursued by a number 
of Indians, all of whom he outran, 
excepting one. Murphy turned round, 
fired upon the Indian and killed him. 
Supposing the others to have given 
up the pursuit, he stopped to strip 
the dead, when the rest of his pur- 
suers came in sight. He snatched the 
rifle of the dead Indian, and with it 
killed one of his pursuers; the rest, 
now sure of their prey, with a yell 
of joy heedlessly rushed on, hoping 
to make him their prisoner. He was 
ready to drop down with fatague, and 
was likely to be overtaken, when 
turning round he discharged the re- 
maining barrel of his own rifle, and 
killed the foremost of his pursuers. 
The rest, astonished at his firing three 
times in succession, fled, crying out 
that he had a great medicine of a 
gun that would shoot all day without 
loading. Indeed so dangerous was 
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Murphy regarded, that it was not 
long before. the British set an extra 
price on his scalp—a price that was 
never paid, although many Indians 
lost their scalps. in trying to win the 
reward. 

One of the attempts to capture him 
which is still handed down in Scho- 
harie tradition, as having occurred 
toward the close of the Revolution, 
was as follows: He had a cow, on 
the neck of which he had placed a 
bell that he might more easily find 
the beast in the woods. A shrewd 
Indian took the bell off the cow’s 
neck, and, having placed it on his 
own, went jingling it about in the 
woods, hoping by this means to en- 
tice the dreaded rifleman within kill- 
ing or capturing distance. The scout 
knew too well the different music 
produced by a cow and an Indian; 
and so driving the animal home from 
another part of the woods he left 
the “ding-dong” warrior to the en- 
joyment of his own wit. 


On another occasion he and twenty- 
five others were surrounded by 500 
Tories and Indians, under Butler and 
Brant. Two attempts to cut their 
way out had failed, with the loss of 
seventeen of their number. The third 
attempt was more successful; for 
Murphy, having tumbled a huge war- 
rior into the dust, effected an open- 
ing in the circle, through which he 
and his comrades fled—sauve qui 
peut. After a little Murphy observed 
that he had distanced all of his pur- 
suers except two—one a tall and the 
other a short Indian. Several times 
as they neared him he would raise 
his rifle (which was unloaded), 
whereupon they would fall back. 
Finding as he ran that, owing to the 
swelling of his fleet, his moccasins 
began to pain him, he opened a clasp 
knife, and while running slit.the tops 
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of the moccasins, and so got relief. 
Then his feet caught in some long 
grass and he fell at full length. It 
was to this at first seemingly un- 
toward accident that he owed his 
temporary safety and final escape; for 
the long grass afforded a favorabie 
place for hiding. He lay still until 
his pursuers had passed on. 

Loading his rifle, he went on his 
way rejoicing; for had he been cap- 
tured he knew no mercy would be 
shown him, since, in addition to his 
well known character as a dead shot, 
he had an Indian’s scalp in his pocket 
and the same hairless redskin’s moc- 
casins upon his feet. He had not 
gone far, however, before he saw an 
Indian coming toward him. The dis- 
covery was mutual, and they simulta- 
neously took to trees. Murphy 
adopted the old worn out ruse; he 
drew his ramrod and placing his hat 
upon it gently moved it on one side 
of the tree. The Indian at once put 
a ball through it, and it dropped; 
whereupon, running up to obtain the 
scalp, he received Murphy’s bullet in 
his breast ; and as he fell he exclaimed 
“Q-nah!”—meaning that he was as- 
tonished at his reception. Instead of 
one, the scout had two scalps in his 
pocket. 


At the close of the Revolution, 
Murphy married and settled in Scho- 
harie as a farmer, but his old habits 
still clung to him. Many Indians re- 
turned to Schoharie and settled among 
a people whose houses and barns they 
had burned and whose friends and 
relatives had fallen beneath their 
tomahawks. Among them was one 
Indian named Seth Henry, who had 
killed more Schoharie people than any 
other redskin. His nature even for 
an Indian was an unusually cruel one; 
he would sometimes leave a war ciub 
upon the dead body of his victim, 
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with a row of notches cut upon it, 
each notch indicating a scalp taken 
This brutal savage had the audacity 
to come back into this quiet settle- 
ment of farmers. One day he started 
to go from one house to another. 
Murphy was also observed to go in 
the same direction shortly afterward; 
and it is a curious coincidence that 
as far as can be ascertained, Seth 
Henry never reached his destination 
nor was he ever after seen by mortal 
eyes. 

The instances of Murphy’s goodness 
of heart are numerous; on one occa- 
sion he saved two men from drown- 
ing at the risk of his life by wading 
into the river among floating pieces 
of ice, during a freshet, in which, in 
addition te human lives, many cattle 
and sheep were lost. He was a 
good citizen as well as head of a 
family, and brought up his children 
with credit. Yet he could neither 
read nor write, and when offered rank 
by Morgan he always declined it, weil 
knowing that his want of education 
unfitted him to command men. He 
simply did his, duty as he under- 
stood it. 

To his last day he maintained the 
reputation he had won as a sharp- 
shooter in Morgan’s corps. It was 
a custom in those days for riflemen to 
shoot for a prize—generally a gallon 
of rum, for Old Medford was the 
standing tipple. On one occasion a 
large oak tree had been blazed near 
the ground and in the circle a small 
piece of white paper was fastened by 
a brass nail. The distance to be fired 
was over 100 yards. Several close 
shots had been made, and it became 
Murphy’s turn to fire. He lay down 
on the ground at full length, resting 
his rifle on his hat, as the others had 
done, and, after glancing over the 
barrel, he was heard to say: “Sure, 
and I believe I can see that nail.” 
Again he sighted his piece—fired, 
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and the paper fell. An examination 
showed a centre shot; the ball had 
driven the nail exactly in. 


As late as 1799, sixteen years after 
peace had been declared, four rifle- 
men of the Revolutionary days met 
at a friend’s house in Blenheim, 
N. Y., to talk over the old times. Be- 
fore separating it. was proposed to 
shoot at a mark. A target was made 
by pinning a small piece of white 
paper to a board some two feet long. 
One hundred yards were paced off 
from their standing point, to which 
the target was taken by one of thie 
four, who held it between his knees 
to receive the bullet of a comrade, 
who in turn was to hold it for an- 
other, it being thus alternately held 
until all had fired. Each of the first 
three shots.cut the edge of the paper 
—William Leek on the right, David 
Elerson on the left, and the other, 
whose name is unrecorded, on the 
bottom. Murphy made the last shot 
and the paper fell. His shot drove 
the pin through the board. Elerson 
and Murphy were comrades in the 
same company of Morgan’s in many 
a hazardous adventure. 

In person, Murphy was stout and 
well made, handsome in face, with 
jet black hair and an eye that would 
kindle and flash like the lightning 
when excited; quick as a cat in all 
his movements and possessing an iron 
frame that nothing apparently could 
affect. What, moreover, is very re- 
markable, that in the most dangerous 
duty that war could possibly entail 
upon him, in which he passed seven 
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years of army life, his body was never 
wounded or even scarred. 

Although, as has been stated, Mur- 
phy could neither read nor write, he 
became a powerful stump speaker. 
This patriotic sharpshooter lived a 
respected citizen of Schoharie until 
1818. But there is no monument to 
mark the resting place of one who 
turned the tide of battle at Saratoga 
in favor of the cause of the colonies. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 


HEROISM ON THE LAWRENCE. 


From Army and Navy Register, No- 
vember 21, 1903. 


A despatch from Norfolk, Va., 
dated November 12, says: “The 
heroism of Lieutenant Curtin and 
several seamen on board the torpedo 
boat destroyer Lawrence to-day 
saved that craft from destruction and 
probably prevented the entire flotilla 
being blown to atoms. The careless- 
ness of a workman, who left a lighted 
candle on a wooden box in the ves- 
sel’s forward compartment, caused a 
fire that destroyed much of the Law- 
rence’s woodwork before it was ex- 
tinguished by Lieutenant Curtin and 
some seaman just before the flames 
reached the magazine in which a 
great quantity of dynamite was stored. 
In their desperate battle with the 
flames Lieutenant Curtin and his men 
were so overcome by the smoke that 
they lost consciousness after the fight 
was won, and were hurried on board 
the cruiser Olympia for treatment. 
Their condition is not serious.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


History of the Peninsular War. 
Charles Oman, M. A., Professor 
of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Vol. II, Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. London, 
Edingurgh, New York, 1903. Pp. 
684. Price, $4.75. 


Professor Oman’s splendid contri- 
bution to historical literature has in 
its first volume established its claim 
to a position in the first rank of 
modern historical works. It is a 
notable addition to political and mil- 
itary history, however, as well as to 
general history, and as a study in 
strategy and tactics it is also of prime 
importance. No student of history 
will now remain satisfied with pos- 
sessing Napier’s classical account; 
he must also have Oman’s accurate 
and reliable work, if he desires to 
obtain a true understanding of all 
the events presented and problems in- 
volved. 

This, the second volume of this 
great production, carries the history 
through the Falavera campaign, and 
in interest and variety is in no sense 
inferior to the first volume. The 
scenes and incidents are not so close- 
ly connected in this period, but the 
author has systematised his hetero- 
geneous material in so masterly a 
way that he has succeeded in pre- 
senting a clear and graphic picture, 
nevertheless. 

The political events are described 
with the author’s faithful accuracy, 
and indicate his painstaking investi- 
gations of the enormous mass of ma- 
terial available for the purpose. His 
characterizations of men and scenes 
are as strong as in the first volume, 
and among these the most elaborate 
and brilliant is that of Wellesley at 
forty years of age. The strategy 
and tactics of the campaigns and 
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battles are remarkable for their grasp 
of the situation and their knowledge 
of military science, in the smaller 
field of tactics as well as in the 
grander theatre of strategy. Among 
the latter the second siege of Sara- 
gossa and the Falavera campaign are 
particularly interesting, entertaining, 
and instructive. 

The entire volume is in its struc- 
ture, style and mode of treatment on 
a par with the subject it deals with: 
the author rises to the height of his 
work, and the care he has taken in 
investigating the original sources 
give him the confidence necessary to 
present the subject matter with force 
and decision, and enables him to 
speak with authority. It is one of 
the great historical works of our day. 

The papers relating to the strength 
of the various armies, others con- 
cerning the intrigues at Oporto, and 
still others dealing with the Fala- 
vera campaign—all of prime impor- 
tance to such an historical work— 
are collected in an appendix. 

The maps and plans are all excel- 
lent, and give all the information re- 
quired, and the illustrations add to 
the beauty as well as the utility of 
the work. J. P. W. 


The Despatches of Field Marshall 
The Duke of Wellington from 1779 
to 1815. Selected and Arranged 
by Walter Wood. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1902. Pp. 475. 


This collection of the despatches 
of the great British soldier contains 
all that is of present-day interest in 
the originals, which fill twelve bulky 
volumes in the monumental work 
compiled by Colonel Gurwood. It 
makes this rich mine of historical 
material available to the ordinary 
reader, presenting the subject matter 
in a single convenient volume, and so 
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systematised and arranged as to pre- 
sent the great duke as “the historian 
of his own brilliant career.” 

It is dedicated to General Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartoum, and con- 
tains material relating to his cam- 
paigns in India, Denmark, Portugal, 
Spain, the low countries, and France, 
and also some very interesting re- 
marks on America, particularly dur- 
ing the War of 1812. 

The value of this collection is in- 
dicated in a remark by Professor 
Oman, of Oxford University, one of 
the world’s greatest historians of to- 
day, in his recent classical History of 
the Peninsular War: 

“To clear away any lingering 
doubts as to Wellesley’s extraordi- 
nary ability, the student of history 
has only to read a few of his most 
notable dispatches.” 

The compiler has not only selected 
his material with proper judgment, 
but he has also arranged it with ap- 


propriate headings, for convenience 
of reference and study. 

The despatches relating to Amer- 
ica are very interesting, containing 
as they do some pertinent remarks 
on the privateers we used, on the 
strategy of the British and on em- 


bargo and other measures which 


were resorted to. 
We have room for but one here: 


“To Marshal C. Beresford. 
“FRENEDA, Feb. 6, 1813. 


“T have been very uneasy about the 
American naval successes. I think 
we should have peace with America 
before the season for opening the 
campaign in Canada, if we could 
take one or two of those d——d fri- 
gates.” 

Another relates to the necessity 
for naval supremacy on the lakes for 
success in any war on the frontier 
of Canada. 

The entire coliection is a valuable 
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military as well as historical work, 
with all the charm of autobiography 
and the interest always attaching to 
the individuality and character of 
a great man. The book is well 
printed on good paper, and attractive- 
ly bound. It makes the original des- 
patches of this great soldier avail- 
able to the every-day reader, and 
presents them freed from all the 
dull and tedious parts, whose interest 
has become obsolete, yet retaining 
their character and vitality. 
J. P. W. 


Cadet’s Handbook. A Manual for 
Military Students at Colleges and 
Academies. By Captain John A. 
Lockwood, U. S. Army. Kansas 
Coty, Mo.: Hudson-Kimberly Co., 
1903. 

Captain Lockwood has here pre- 
sented a useful little volume to aid 
the cadets of military academies and 
colleges in their duties. The interest 
in the subject of military education 
in this country is certainly increas- 
ing, hence the handbook will be wel- 
comed by a large and constantly in- 
creasing class of students. . 

The book considers not only the 
subjects of direct and immediate in- 
terest to such students but also sub- 
jects of general military importance, 
such as discipline, organization, cor- 
respondence, reports, rosters, courts- 
martial, military engineering, mili- 
tary hygiene, first aid to the wounded, 
camping and marching. It is well 
illustrated, particularly the chapters 
on military engineering, and first aid. 
The appendix contains the Articles 
of War and the blank forms neces- 
sary in company and post admis- 
tration. 

The last two chapters are devoted 
to West Point and the methods of 
obtaining commissions in the regu- 
lar army. 
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It is altogether a useful, conven- 
ient and timely little volume, which 
should prove effective in increasing 
the scope of military knowledge, in 
a practical way in our ordinary acad- 
emies and colleges, great and small, 
as well as in those devoted specially 
to military instruction. 


The Cavalry Horse and His Pack; 
Embracing the Practical Details of 
Cavalry Service. By First Lieuten- 
ant John J. Boniface, Fourth Cav 
alry. Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson- 
Kimberly Publishing Co., 1903. 
Pp. 538. 


This elaborate work constitutes a 
most useful handbook for the young 
cavalry officer and is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of the sub- 
ject. It is a companion volume to 
Carter’s Horses, Saddles and Bri- 
dles, and resembles the latter in form, 
binding and general appearance, but 
is complete in itself. 

The purpose of the book, as set 
forth by the author, is “to place in 
the hands of the young cavalry offi- 
cer one volume embracing the duties 
and responsibilities which confront 
him from the moment he joins his 
troop, and to make clear to him how 
things are done in the cavalry ser- 
vice.” The author’s ten years of ser- 
vice, his acquaintance with a num- 
ber of the most prominent cavalry 
officers, his experience at the Cav- 
alry School at Fort Riley, and the 
fact that he had for consultation the 
excellent library at that post, all 
combined to fit him for his under- 


taking. 
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The work opens with a few chap- 
ters of a general nature, such as the 
history of the horse and pack, the 
classes of cavalry in the world’s arm- 
ies, the horse supply at home and 
abroad, the various acknowledged 
classes of horses (with special ref- 
erence to the kind required for cav- 
alry), and the American cavalry 
horse. 

The body of the work is devoted 
to the practical details of cavalry 
duty, including shoeing, bitting and 
saddling, riding and training, and 
stable duty, as well as to the field 
work of cavalry, such as marches, 
transporting cavalry horses, the pas- 
sage of rivers, the pack and the pack 
train, concluding with a good chap- 
ter on diseases and medicines. The 
chapters on stable duty are particu- 
larly full and detailed, and contain 
a mass of useful information. 

The work is illustrated by nearly 
150 diagrams, cuts and photographs, 
which add greatly to its value as a 
handbook of ready reference and a 
manual of practical utility. 

Only those officers who have had 
practical experience in attempting to 
glean from the limited library usual- 
ly furnished a mounted command the 
information constantly needed, can 
appreciate fully the great service 
Lieutenant Boniface has rendered his 
arm of the service and the army by 
preparing the volume before us. It 
is more generally useful than a large 
number of the older books combined, 
and, while essential to every young 
cavalry officer, will be found very 
useful to all mounted officers, as well 
as to others interested in horses and 


their care and use. A, Ey) We 
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COLONEL WILLIAM CONANT CHURCH. 


We publish elsewhere in this issue 
a portrait of Colonel William Conant 
Church, who is so well known to 
the Service as the editor of the 
Army and Navy Journal. 

Colonel Church was born in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., August 11, 1836, re- 
moved with his father’s family to 
Boston in 1848,and in 1854 established 
his residence in New York city, 
where he has since remained. Born 
in a family largely devoted to liter- 
ary pursuits he was at the age of 
nineteen proprietor of a weekly pub- 
lication and at twenty-four was at 
the head of the New York Sun, 
which then had a circulation exceed- 
ing sixty thousand. He withdrew 
from this paper in 1861 and was 
traveling in. Europe at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Returning from 
Europe he joined the Army of the 
Potomac as a volunteer aide, on the 
staff of the late General Silas Casey, 
U. S. A., and continued with him 
during the siege of Yorktown and 
through the General’s subsequent ca- 
reer on the Peninsula, participating 
in the battles of Williamsburg and 
that of Fair Oaks, where Colonel 
Church was wounded. At the earliest 
opportunity, General Casey appointed 
him to a vacancy on his staff, giving 
him the position of acting inspecting 
and mustering officer of provisional 
brigades witlt rank of captain. He 
subsequently received the brevets of 
major and lientenant-colonel of vol- 
untéers. In the establishment of the 
Army and Navy Journal he was as- 
sociated with his brother, Mr. Francis 





P. Church, and together they estab- 
lished the Galaxy Magazine, which 
continued for ten years from 1868 to 
1878, and then merged with the Af- 
lantic Monthly of Boston. Aside 
from his work on the two periodicals 
he has controlled, Colonel Church is 
well known in literary circles through 
his “Life of Ulysses S. Grant,” pub- 
lished by Putnam’s, 1899; his con- 
tributions to the Century Magazine, 
Scribner’s: Magazine and other pub- 
lications; and by his “Life of John 
Ericsson,” who was, during his life, 
a frequent contributor to the Army 
and Navy Journal. This was pub- 
lished by Scribner’s in 1891. 

Colonel Church was one of the 
twelve charter members of the New 
York Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. He has 
been junior and senior vice-com- 
mander of the New York command- 
ery. He is a member of the Century 
Club and Union League Club of 
New York, the Army and Navy 
clubs of. New York and Washington, 
a member of the Authors’ Club and 
the Barnard Club, a “fellow in per- 
petuity” of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and a trustee of the Zoologi- 
cal Society of New York. 

The position and character of Col- 
onel Church may be best indicated 
by the tributes paid to him at a din- 
ner which his friends and admirers 
gave in his honor last winter at Del- 
monico’s, New York. The occasion 
for this dinner was the fortieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Army and Navy Journal, which has 
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been under Colonel Church’s charge 
from the beginning. General Francis 
V. Greene presided and _ speeches 
were made by him, by Colonel 
Church, Major-General Adna R. 
Chaffee, U. S. A., Rear Admiral A. 
S. Barker, U. S. N., Mayor Seth 
Low of New York, Mr. Charles R. 
Miller, editor of the New York 
Times, and Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman in the order named. Letters 
of congratulation were read from 
President Roosevelt, John Hay, Sec- 
retary of State, Elihu Root, Secre- 
tary of War, W. H. Moody, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Major-General H. 
C. Corbin, adjutant-general, U. S. A., 
Senator Joseph R. Hawley, Hon. 
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Abram S. Hewitt and many others. 
Those seated at the head table with 
the guest of the evening were: Hon. 
Seth Low, Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss, 
ex-Secretary of the Interior, Judge 
J. C. Gray, of the New York Court 
of Appeals, Major-General A. R. 
Chaffee, U. S. A., Rear Admiral A. 
S. Barker, U. S. N., General Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, Rear Admiral G. W. 
Melville, U. S. N., Rear Admiral R. 
B. Bradford, U. S. N., Hon. Andrew 
H. Green, Judge H. A. Gildersleeve, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Colonel 
Daniel Appleton, N. G. N. Y., Richard 
Watson Gilder, Charles R. Miller, 
Francis P. Church and Willard 
Church. 
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The U.S: Long Distance 


Pre-eminent for Speed, 


Touring Cars sitay.tciatitiyotconony 


Factory, 180 Whiton St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Ne 


Built for service, long runs 
and hill climbing, simply 
operated, free from vibration, 
each part easily reached, no 
intricate machinery to get out 
of order . 


Our book is of unusual 
interest to Automobilists, 
TYPE C—TONNEAU Sent free on request. 
Two Cylinders. 
Vertical Engine. 


N. Y. Long Distance Automobile a 


110-114, West 4lst Street, NEW YORK 
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TOHN Lane's 
The Grdinak’s 


XMAS Books 


st. 


Bey: Hartand, 
tsthorces Edikiony 


THE NEMES\S 
oF FROUDE 


ST MARY MAGDALEN 


$i: do vek 


Bt wterated, 1: Sovat 


Write for campbtete 


ToHN LANE'S 


XYMAS BooKS 


N2Yo 


Re 


64 Fitth Pr venue 
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Mrs. 


Winslow’s 
Soothing 


Syrup 


FOR CHILDREN 


TEETHING 


REATLY facilitates the process of teething 
by softening the gums, reducing all inflamma- 
tion. Willallay all pain and spasmodic action, 

and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE 
*‘ BOWELS 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to your- 
selves and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO 
YOUR INFANTS 


We have put up and sold this article for years, 
and can say in confidence and truth of it what we 
have never been able to say of any cther medicine 
—never has it failed, in a single instance, to effect 
a cure, when timely used. Never did we know 


an instance of dissatisfaction by anyone who used it. On the contrary, all are 
delighted with its operations, and speak in terms of highest commendation of its 
magical effects and 


MEDICAL, VIRTUES 


We speak in this 
do know,” after 
ence, and pledge 
the fulfillment of 
clare. In almost 
where the infant 
pain and exhaus- 
found in fifteen 
after the syrup 
This valuable 
been used with 


matter ‘‘What we 
years of experi- 
our reputation for 
what we here de- 
every instance 
is suffering from 
tion, relief will be 
or twenty minutes 
is administered. 
preparation has 
never-failing suc- 


cess in thousands of cases. It not only relieves the child from pain, but 
INVIGORATES THE STOMACH AND BOWELS 


Corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy to the 

whole system. It will almost instantly relieve Nese cenuiae unless the 
griping in the bowels and wind colic. We believe fac pelo ot 

it the best and surest remedy in the world in all 


cases of CU RTIS 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN & PER KI N S 


Whether arising from teething or any other cause. 

We would say to every mother who has a child New York 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints, 

do not let your prejudices, nor the prejudices of is on the outside wrappe 
others, stand between your suffering child and the 

relief that’ will be sure—yes, absolutely sure—to IT IS THE BEST OF ALJ, 
follow the use of this medicine, if timely used. a 

Full directions for using will accompany each Sold by Drug¢gists 
bottle. throughout the world 
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A Memorial to our late lamented President 


These two pictures have 
been reproduced in colors, 
and are the best likenesses 
of both the late President 
McKinley and _ President 
Roosevelt. 


We have prepared a limited num- 
ber of each of these two very desir- 
able portraits in colors. They are 
the most natural and life-like 
portraits yet made. The pictures 
measure 15 inches by 20 inches, 
and each of them is surrounded 
with a border in the oval form in 
which it is illustrated. Our late 
lamented President’s has a suitable 
mourning border, three-quarters of 
an inch wide. The picture of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has a bright gold 
effect border, surmounted at the top 
with a ribbon bow in red, white and 
blue. 


A magnificent oortrait of President Roosevelt 


On receipt of 25 two-cent stamps, 
we will send you either one of the 
pictures, carefully packed in a tube 
to prevent their being injured, and 
will mail them to any address in 
the United States, post-paid. For 
foreign countries, 6c. additional 
should be sent with your order. 


ADDRESS, 


J Ottmann Lithographing Co. 
Puck Building 

31-39 East Houston Street 
New York City, U.S. A. 
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HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


For MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC. 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or 
crock by handling; does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick 
to work finished with it. Is NoT A VARNISH. Contains no Turpen- 


tine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


The standard in the Army and among owners of fine 
harness. Owners of Military Accoutrements cannot afford 
to use any other dressing. Instruct your man to purchase 


only 
FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING 


and see that he does it. The effect upon the leather will show at ouce 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER CO., New York, N. Y. 
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3) HUEY & CHRIST § 
[| GAMLEY'S PURE RYE 
ON RECOM ERDABIIN OF THE V) 


N 


Established 1837. 


a It’s the same old 

ea BAILEY’S 
| 1892 
WHISKEY 


1 For $5.00 per gal. 
} Put up in full qts. 


Proprietors 
1209 MARKET ST. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


“Big Four” 


The 
World’s Fair Route 


From the 
Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois 


St. Louis 


Write for Folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Ass’t Gen. P. A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Military Mail 
Volunteer Review 


The ZIneadings 
MNfost Accurate 


and Up-to-Date 
MILITARY SERVICE JOURNAL 


IN THE WORLD 


Every Friday One Penny 


GALE & Po.p_En, L7Tp. 


Publishers, 


London and Aldershot 
ENGLAND 


ATTENTION 


Army, Navy s° Marine Corps 


If you want the BEST BEER 
call for 


A. HUPFEL’S SON’S 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


The Best Selected Barley and 
Hops used. No adulteration. 
All Goods Warranted. 


%a 


EXPORT BEER. Refers, by per- 
mission, to the Post Exchanges of Forts 
Schuyler and Slocum in 1899 to 1901. 
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BOOKS OF 
VALUE 


| XMAS 


Xili 


BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 


GIFTS | 


CORRESPONDENCE OF KAISER | THE STORY OF EXPLORATION 


WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK 
Edited by Horst KOHL 


The letters extend from 1852, when William was still a 
rince, to 1887. They cover a wide variety of subjects, 
ut the greater portion of them has to do with the 
litical questions of the day. With portraits and letters 
in fac-simile. 
Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, boxed, net, . 
GS Ge in Coie, SO Jet) Sk ete Sa) we Fe 


$4 00 
4.40 


THE OLD FURNITURE BOOK 


By N. Hupson Moore 


The early English makers and their work are discussed, 
as well as the French, Dutch, etc. Their salient points 
are carefully described and illustrated by reproductions 
of beautiful photographs taken especially for this book. 

There are also chapters on clocks—grandfathers and 
mantel sizes—of both English and american makes, and 
chapters on early musical instruments, spinets, harp- 
sichords and pianos. 

Large 12mo, cloth, with over 100 illustrations, net, $2.00 

ss Gy oa ew eh ee ee 


ORDERED TO CHINA 
By Witspur J. CHAMBERLIN 


Mr. Chamberlin was sent to China as a correspondent 
of the New York Sun at the time of the Boxer troubles 
there. His letters are all addressed to his wife, and are 
described by a critic as— 

“Human documents sure to be highly interesting to 
the general reader as well as to the most descriminatin 
part of the public that can appreciate a revelation, ami 
circumstances of remarkable and unique interest, of a 
character far out of the common... . There is about 
them a convincing and refreshing frankness and truth,” 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. Postpaid, . . . . $1.65 


MANY CARGOES 
The New “*Kemble”’ Holiday Edition 


By W. W. Jacoss 


Mr. Jacobs’ humor in this delightful collection of sea 
stories is well and humorously illustrated in Kemble’s 
inimitable manner. 8 full-page plates, in color, and 
numerous black-and-white illustrations. 
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RIPS AND RAPS 


By L. pe V. MATTHEWMAN, Author of *Crankisms” 
Twentieth Century Wit and Wisdom. 


Snap shots of Human Nature. Satire biting, but never 
unkindly, Barbed-wire Truths pointed with a laugh. 
Sermons levelled at the other fellow. 

The Illustrations by Thomas Fleming are remarkably 
good. Every illustration enforces the point of the 
epigram. 150 Epigrams, 150 Illustrations. 

Small 4to, cloth, 80 cents, net. Postpaid, . 


$1.50 


88 cents 


The History and Romance of the Conquest of the Globe. 


A new series of the highest value and interest. Edited 
by Dr. Scott Keltie, Sec. of Royal Geographica) Society, 

There have been so many heroic men engaged in open- 
ing up the world’s unknown regions that it has been wr 
to get material full of the most absorbing interest. Wit 
such subjects as Nansen, Speke, Stanley, Jacques 
Cartier, La Salle and Cook, it has been possible to write 
a series as fascinating as the works of Parkman, 

‘With about sizty illustrations in each volume, 
including portraits of the explorers, and maps made 
by Bartholomew, the most accurate possible. 

Each volume, post 8vo, cloth, net, $1.35. Postpaid, $1.47. 

The volumes at present issued or in press are : 


THE NILE QUEST. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M., K.C.B. 
ARABIA. By D. G. Hogarth. 


DENNIS FOGGARTY 


By Lorp CILHOOLEY 


Unexpected circumstances took Gilhooley to Ireland, 
where he met Foggarty, a one-time soldier. Every night 
Foggarty and his wife exchanged their ideas of men, 
women, and events, to the delight of Gilhooley, who has 
embodied in his work some of their philosophy and wit. 

The book is printed in green ink on tobacco paper, 
and has a binding of green denim with rough edges. 
With frontispiece, decorative shamrock border, etc. 


12mo, net, 80 cents, Postpaid, . . . . é88cents. 


THE HUMMING TOP: or, 
Debit and Credit in the Next World 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD 


From the German by the author of *“*One Summer.” 
**Guenn,”’ etc. 

A new holiday edition illustrated by Albert D. Blash- 
field. The artist has caught the spirit of this delightful 
little stery, and the result is a charming Christmas 
Book. The story gives a wholesome and bright descrip- 
tion of the way in which St. Peter balances accounts, 


16mo, cloth, profusely illustrated, . . $1.00 


GOOD FICTION 


Over the Border. 
novel, full of love, fighting and adventure. 
with frontispiece in colors, $1.50 


Incomparable Bellairs. By Acres and Eerrtcn 
CastLe. A dainty, witty story, with pretty, capricious 
Kitty Bellairs of “‘ The Bath Comedy” fame as the 
heroine. i12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50. 


When I was Czar. By Artuur W. Marcumont. 
The strongest novel of adventure yet written by Mr. 
Marchmont. The hero is an American who impersonates 
the Czar, and becomes involved in dangerous political 
intrigues. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The O’Ruddy. The last work of the talented 
STEPHEN CRANE, completed by Ropert Barr. The hero 
is a clashing Irish blade, inimitable and inextinguish- 
able. 12mo, cloth, with frontispiece in colors, $1.50. 


By Ropert Barr. A strong 
12mo, cloth, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application to any address 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7 East 16th St., NEW YORK 
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ALWAYS LOOK YOUR BEST 


No matter who you are, what you are, or whatever your station and calling— 
you will be happier and more successful in all the affairs of life by making the best 
of your looks. 

Whether by inheritance of birth or as a result of indiscretion or accident, no 
human being has the right to go through life with disfigurements which are repul- 
sive alike to friends and strangers, as well as a constant source of self-torture and 
humiliation. 

With my scientific, systematic and safe method I straighten a humped or 
crooked nose, build up a flat or dished nose, shorten a long nose and narrow a 
broad nose. I set back outstanding or lopped ears, correct baggy, puffy eyelids, 
eradicate wrinkles, lines and furrows—in fact, all imperfections of the features are 
painlessly and satisfactorily corrected and made to conform artistically and har- 
moniously with their surroundings. 

I painlessly and permanently remove moles, warts, wens, cysts, red veins, 
tattoo, powder or birthmarks, moth blotches, freckles, liver spots, superfluous hair, 
and all unsightly, humiliating blemishes on, in or under the skin without leaving a 
mark or any sign of former existence. 

Consultation is free, in person or by letter, and the strictest 
privacy assured. Call or write personally to 


JOHN H. WOODBURY D. I., 


22 West 23d Street, New York. 


Offices also in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Washington. 


NOW READY 


The History 
The Marine Corps. 


Revised and brought down 
to date by 


Major RICHARD S. COLLUM, U.S.M.C. 


The contents have been 
carefully collated and com- 
piled from official docu- 
ments by an officer of high 
standing in the Service, and 
whose qualifications for this 
work are well kuown. The 
book should find a place in 
every public and private 
library. 

The price of the volume is 
FIVE DOLLARS, postage 


ree. COMPANYS je /.. 7. 


L. R. HAMERSLY CO., EXTRACT Bal Dsicnsrune 


49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FORK THE OFFICERS’ MESS 


and for general use in barracks and on board ship 
there is no seasoning that can compare with 


McILHENNY'S Sabasco Sauce 


It adds a rich and delightful flavor to soups and 
salads, leaving no lumps or sediment. 


Tabasco is found in every commissary depart- 
ment, and is universally used for clams and oysters. 
Many do not understand, however, that 


McILHENNY'S Sabasco Sauce 


is the best relish for soups and salads. It is far 
purer than any ground pepper, stimulating, instead 
of irritating, the stomach, being thus a potent aid 
to digestion. One trial will convince you. 


A unique booklet, containing many new recipes, will be sent FREE on request. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, - NEW IBERIA, LA. 
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WATC 


to-day regulates the <1 
world’s time. aa 
An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free upon re- 
quest to 
, Elgin National Watch Co., 


2 


Elgin, me 4 


A GOOD NIGHT 
{en route is assured on all trains of the 
WABASH LINE. 
Every comfort is provided, equal to that of a first- 
class hotel. 
PALACE SLEEPERS are run between New York and 
Boston and Detroit ; Chicago and St. Louis; Buffalo and 
Kansas City ; and between Toledo and Chicago and St. 


Louis, 

TOURIST SLEEPERS are run between Boston and 
Chicago; St. Iouis and Los Angeles and San Francisco; 
and between St. Iouis and Denver and Portland. 

For information in tegard to rates reservation of 
berths, etc., apply to 


H. B. McCLELLAN, Ge ’I Eastern Agt.,'387 Broadway, N.Y. 


“GOOD NIGHT” 
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TO THE 


OFFICERS 


OF THE 


Army and Navy! 


THE DESIRABILITY OF A THOROUGHLY 
FIRST-CLASS LIGHT BEER FOR CONSUMP- 
TION IN THE MESS AND TO CARRY IN 
STOCK, IS ADMITTED AS DESIRABLE BY 
ALL SERVICE MEN. THE REPUTATION OF 


PABST MILWAUKEE BEER 


MAKES IT PRE-EMINENTLY THE BEER FOR 
SUCH USE. IT CONTAINS THE SMALLEST 
AMOUNT OF ALCOHOL, AND YET WILL 
KEEP IN ANY CLIME AND UNDER ALL CON- 
DITIONS USUALLY NECESSARY FOR BEER. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


Pabst Brewing Company, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Pabst beer 


is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops — never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 
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If time is money, longevity 
should mean wealth. One 
becomes immediately wealthy 
by insuring his life. Not 
clear, eh? Then send for free 
booklet. 


| PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SG OE SE SR 


Cable Address 
ADORSUCH 


Telephone 
267 Broad 


STOUT & CO. 


Bankers AND BrokERS 


25 Broad St., New York City 


Members of 


N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


Personal attention given to the purchase and 


sale of Investment Stocks and Bonds. 


JOSEPH S. STOUT 
RANDOLPH F. PURDY 
NEWTON E. STOUT 


ED. PINAUD’S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


BRISE EMBAUMEE VIOLETTE 


~ admitted by connoisseurs to be the most deli- 
te embodiment of the violet odor ever pro- 
Sanne SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
: oz. elegant Baccarat Cut Glass Bottle bbe te $2. - 


Or if not obtainable of your dealer write 1! 
ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN oe 
Yor«. 


D. Prnaup Burtpine, New 


W. D. Forbes Go. 


ENGINES 


FOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
CIRCULATING PUMPS 
BLOWERS 
LAUNCHES 
YACHTS 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
U. S. A. 
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